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LOPE DE VEGA AND THE GOLDEN AGE 


T will soon be three hundred years since Spain’s eminent play- 
wright was laid away in the grave. His astonishing achievement 
will receive many tributes among us and in his native land, and his 
place in the world of letters will be more securely determined. A 
timely contribution to the study of the man and his works is Karl 
Vossler’s notable essay! which has prompted me to return once 
again to an appraisement of Lope in these brief and inadequate 
pages. It is impossible in this limited space to dwell upon all the 
points raised by the author’s stimulating and at times novel ap- 
proach. The positive qualities of his discussion will repeatedly 
become apparent, but there are some debatable conclusions which 
deserve careful consideration. Unusual praise or adverse criticism 
of the work of a recognized genius must always emanate largely from 
the personal point of view of the critic, and are his undisputed 
privilege; yet the ultimate evaluation of any writer rests not with 
a single opinion, but with time and whatever reading public has 
continued to keep its interest in his work. Since Lope is not a 
poet about whom one can speak dogmatically, old friends of the 
dramatist will always feel free to accept or discard the opinion of 
the German author or of his reviewer. To measure the shoreless 
flood of Lope’s material no adequate glass has yet been found 
through which we may scan its vast expanse; thus the portion 
which any reader is able to explore in a lifetime must suffice for a 
judgment of the whole. 

Dr. Vossler’s book is ein geniales Werk. Those acquainted with 
his studies in language and literature, with his great culture in the 
fields of French, Italian and German, his gifts as poet and stylist, 
will find in this essay ample evidence of those qualities. Indeed, 
they reveal to us as much of the author as of his subject, and we 

1 Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter, von Karl Vossler. C.H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinchen, 1932. 
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could wish at times that the study were less brilliantly conceived. 
Richness of diction and warmth of imagination may prevent the 
average mind not only from following the author to his conclusion 
with ease, but also from discerning a simple fact, if concealed in 
the midst of a too resplendent setting. 

This setting owes much of its charm and originality to the 
extensive specimens of verse which render Lope’s lines in German. 
The work is thus largely designed for the author’s compatriots. 
The translations are, with few exceptions, not only adequate 
renderings of the original idea, but are executed in a pleasing and 
graceful fashion, giving the whole the nature of an anthology of 
Lopean verse. I am also inclined to add that the translation not 
infrequently represents a more striking effort than the original, 
without being less good as poetry. But the reader must also be 
prepared at times to match the simplicity of the Spanish with the 
brilliance of the German. Let me substantiate my judgment by 
giving an example or two. The beginnings of Lope’s romance “A 
la dorada cabeza,” an occasional piece on which the author bestows 
great praise, and its German version deserve comparison: 


A la dorada cabeza Nach dem goldumstrahlten Haupte, 
en cuyas plantas, que besa, dessen Fuss der Manzanares 

tiende humilde el Manzanares _kindlich kiisst mit Silberwellen, 
cristal sobre rubia arena, spielend tiber blondem Sande, 

una mujer desgrefiada ruft hinauf ein stolzes Weib, 

esté llamando soberbia, windzerzaust, und ruft gewaltig, 

no porque no puede entrar, nicht weil ihr das Tor verschlossen, 
mas porque al duefio respeta. nur weil sie den Herrn dort achtet. 


Also the final verses of La Dorotea written in “alcmanios euripfdeos,” 
which I find artificial in structure, are rendered with singular 
charm as follows: 


Este fin a tus desvelos, Dieses Ende schliesslich nimmst du, 
loca juventud, alcanza, jugendliche Narretei. 

porque amor engendra celos, Liebe fiihret Liebeshandel, 

celos, embidia y venganza; Eifer, Rache, Neid herbei, 

asi marchitan los cielos und die Hoffnungen verbliihen 

la mds florida esperanza. in der Jahre Einerlei. 

Quanto el ejemplo es mayor Gross muss die Enttiuschung sein, 
provoca a mas escarmiento. tiefer dringt sie dann ins Herz. 

Todo deleite es dolor, Alle Freuden sind ja Pein, 

y todo placer tormento; ach, und alle Lust ist Schmerz. 

que el md4s verdadero amor Und die noch so wahr sich liebten, 
se vuelve aborrecimiento. miissen hassend sich entzwein. 


ee we be oh. oe ote at 6 ee oe fel * oe 
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The first ten chapters give the essential details of Lope’s life in 
a spirited and succinct manner. The chapters entitled ‘“ Umwelt 
und Eigenart”’ and “ Lopes Virtuosentum” contain a luminous and 
fluent analysis of Lope’s epoch, of the atmosphere which he breathed 
and of his well-known virtuosity. It is difficult to sunder com- 
pletely quantity and quality in Lope, or das Kollosalische from his 
Genialitat; it is equally hard to draw a sharp distinction between 
Lope’s personal thought processes and those of the people as a 
whole with whom he identified himself in his inner and outer world. 
In his conscious life he unquestionably advocated adherence to the 
tenets of the national faith, to ethics and law, but unconsciously 
he was the most lawless of men, and this inconsistency helps to 
explain not only his irresponsible actions as citizen, but also his - 
recurring moments of Niichternheit, of sobriety, of consequent self- 
reproach. His very virtuosity was bound up with these moods 
and with his irrational, accelerated way of living and working; his 
colossal mass-production is the fruit of this Genialitdt. It is the 
very basis of his fame; but it is also the tragedy which marred his 
great achievement. His genio atropellado discarded the slower 
processes of reason and of method and led him to pen mediocre 
pages of veritable chaff with the same creative zest with which he 
did his finest work. 

The chapter on Lope and Géngora contrasts the genius of the 
two men and introduces some translations of the latter’s verse. 
The comparison is bound to be fruitful, for it throws light on the 
character of the two men as well as on the relative value of their 
poetic art. As far as I am aware the influence of Lope on Géngora 
was negligible, that of Géngora on Lope, where it is worthy of note, 
was exerted chiefly after the latter’s fiftieth year. Lope’s extreme 
artistic sensibility made him aware of every innovation in the art 
of expression, yet his own style reveals no radical changes after 
1615, and the relatively meager increase of culto which may be 
noted in his verse shows only slight traces of genuine gongorismo, 
and these are often in the satirical or burlesque vein. Dr. Vossler 
is not attracted to the work of Géngora in its entirety and it would 
be idle to quarrel with an opinion which finds in gongorismo “eine 
sterile Kunst der exercitia verbalia,’”’ and ‘eine abstrakte Wort- 
phantastik.”’ 

The chapter ‘ Lopes literarische Bildung”’ effectively contrasts 
the essence of education then and now, and dwells on the evidence 
of Lope’s own attainments. The ranges of intelligence and culture 
which characterize the people of Lope’s imagination are best 
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understood if we recall that his personages are supposed to reflect 
all the gradations of contemporary society; yet neither in the speech, 
nor in any subtle drawing of character in his plays does he always 
reveal with sufficient clarity the great distinction which existed in 
his audience between the few with a routine academic education 
and the many wholly without it. It is true that all classes were 
more or less imbued with a mass of inherited folklore and traditional 
belief, and Lope, who intuitively sensed the intellectual background 
as well as the taste of his listeners, was able to hold the interest of 
all. But he drew, often without any studied discrimination, on the 
storehouse of his vast miscellaneous information, and projected on 
too many of his characters the same educational level, a drawback 
due also to the speed with which he created them. 

A long and important chapter reviews all of the non-dramatic 
works, both poetry and prose. In dealing with this extensive 
portion of Lope’s writings we have to face the question of their 
dwindling fame. Can we find among them any portions which 
remain fresh or timely? The answer is to be found only in the 
customary evaluation of his achievement as a whole, since his hasty 
touch is noticeable in everything that he did. Nevertheless, each 
one of his non-dramatic works deserves to be judged on its own 
merits. This Dr. Vossler tries to do, and we may agree with his 
conclusions in most cases. His great praise of the Ploughman, 
Isidro de Madrid, seems excessive. There are in that poem of ten 
thousand verses passages of delicacy and naive charm, but Lope’s 
approach to a purely contemporary theme reflects only the simple 
level of ideas of the populace concerning a local hero and the 
prospects of his beatification. The significance of that pious 
biography, in which Menéndez y Pelayo saw much fdrrago, is not 
so apparent to us, nor does its language radiate any living colors 
today. The opinion recorded on other works such as the Dragontea 
with its narrow nationalism, or the amusing, but superficial Gato- 
maquia, or the Laurel de Apolo,—that tour de force which, while 
speaking of almost three hundred poets, says nothing memorable of 
any of them,—seems entirely acceptable. It is easier to appreciate 
the excellence of Lope’s verse when compared with his prose. 
There are lines in the Rimas sacras that must at all times appeal to 
the sensitive reader for their grace, their dainty feminine touch; 
but on the other hand, modern readers will probably find most of 
the Peregrino and the Novelas a test of their patience, yielding 
neither pleasure nor benefit. I may seem unjustifiably severe be- 
cause I find among the non-dramatic works no single great book 
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which our day would gladly accept as timely, and worthy of being 
incorporated into the world’s literature. On the other hand that 
many of Lope’s scattered lyrics will survive an ever-changing taste 
cannot be questioned by anyone. 

I have referred to the dangers of improvisation and haste which 
likewise beset the author in the composition of his non-dramatic 
works. An exceptional process seems to have created La Dorotea 
to which Dr. Vossler dedicates a separate chapter. In this Accién 
en prosa we have a novel in dialogue sketched in Lope’s youth, but 
changed and perhaps thoroughly revised during his later years. 
Dr. Vossler sees in this work not only “persénliche Wiirze,”’ but 
also ‘“dichterische Gestaltung”; in fact he thinks this work an 
unmistakably great creation, ‘“‘eine klare grosse Dichtung.” This 
conclusion is not convincing. The brilliant structure which the 
author here raises fills a student of Lope with the misgiving either 
that his former conclusions about the work are entirely wrong, or 
that the new critic has been carried away by his enthusiasm for 
his subject. I must record at this point a poignant fact with 
regard to my own interest in Lope: that of such material as I have 
written on his plays I have ventured to print only a portion, since 
I find myself repeatedly in disagreement with my early encomiums. 
Whether I now see Lope with the help of added experience gained 
by more constant reading of other dramatic writers as well, or 
rather with the drawback of a diminished acumen attributable to 
the malice of the years makes little difference. I can still be 
surprised and enchanted by a manifestation of Lope’s great gifts; 
but I am also vexed and bored by what I have read too often, and 
by the fact that his inspiration never carries him above a previously 
attained moderate altitude. Thus we never reach in his company 
a lofty peak, nor does he point out to us that wide expanse which 
only a few great poets have ruled as their demesne. 

The author admits that a first perusal of La Dorotea leaves the 
impression of a lean plot, much conversation protracted through 
five acts,—indeed not even conversation but chit-chat,—idle words 
on love and literature, ‘‘ Liebesgefasel, Literatengeschwiatz,” with an 
intrigue controlled largely by chance. It is unlikely that a critical 
reader would turn a reverse handspring, and upon second reading 
discover an unsuspected masterpiece of dramatic art. In fact, 
many perusals will continue to find in La Dorotea a thin, much 
overlaid autobiographical episode based on an event of Lope’s 
youth. The sketch which he set down at the time seems to have 
been revamped in his later years, and whatever personal matter 
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remained is encased in a motley setting which entitles the work to 
be listed with the Celestina books. The Celestina and other dia- 
logues inspired by that original creation have left a trace throughout 
La Dorotea in the style, the conversation and the personages. A 
pale imitation of Celestina herself is Gerarda, the centerpiece of a 
sordid corner of Madrid life. In spite of the frequent allusions to 
all of her traditional occupations Dr. Vossler thinks she has done 
no evil: “‘in dem heiteren Licht dieser Dichtung erscheint sie doch 
nur als ein harmlos blindes Geschépf.” If this is so, then Lope 
failed in drawing the type of go-between which he evidently in- 
tended. He makes evident that Gerarda has all the vices of her 
type without illustrating each one of them in the plot. He is 
content with letting her play on the stage the part of an entertaining 
drunken chatterbox. Although La Dorotea is conceived as a closet 
drama, Gerarda has nevertheless been drawn like the rest of Lope’s 
personages, for an audience and not for readers. The author writes 
of her: “‘Lope hat diese Gestalt wesentlich freier und sozusagen 
geistiger gemacht als ihr unmittelbares Vorbild, die Celestina.” 
This comparison of Gerarda with Celestina certainly presents an 
unusual conclusion; but however Gerarda be judged by the side of 
her famous prototype, she is unquestionably the most spontaneous 
and live personality in the whole Dorotea. The others do not 
greatly differ from the endless list of two-dimensional characters 
and figures of Lope’s comedias. The two main personages, Dorotea 
and Fernando, may reflect an actual experience of the poet’s youth, 
but they seem somewhat distorted, a result due perhaps to the 
author’s hesitation in drawing two unmistakable portraits, but more 
probably to the influence of many similar characters in his plays. 
Fernando especially recalls numerous young galanes whom Lope 
has painted with the same qualities, such as personal charm, poetic 
gifts, madcap youth, irresponsible or unethical actions, rivalries in 
love, jealousy, deceit and the like, all superficial traits without the 
compensation of a compelling inner drama. Bela, the nabob, is 
little more than the well-known type of the opulent indiano, who 
squanders his riches on the woman he desires, a detail used in 
other plays. Teodora, the venal mother of Dorotea, Marfisa, 
another duped and infatuated friend of Fernando, Felipa, Gerarda’s 
resourceful daughter, are the chief women; the male characters are 
Julio, a kind of consulting ayo of Fernando, César, an astrologer, 
and servants who act as foils and interlocutors to create conversation 
throughout the plot. The whole leads to no particular goal and 
the dramatis personae breathe neither a healthy nor a happy 
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atmosphere. Chance and caprice are the motive forces of the 
action. The sprightliness of the dialogue in some of the scenes does 
not outweigh the artificial discussions; the strange mixtures of 
bookishness and reality contribute to a discordant whole. The 
presence of pronounced culto in occasional passages may suggest 
that their revision is of alater date. It is thus difficult to determine 
the exact portion which Lope set down in his tierna edad, to use 
his own words, for he may have rewritten the whole. At all events, 
if this accién en prosa shows some evidence, however slight, of 
greater depth in the poet’s approach to life and art at seventy, this 
may be ascribed to the years which bring the philosophic mind. 
We would have expected, however, a deeper and more manifest 
consciousness of the ethical values of existence. Dr. Pfandl con- 
sidered the reading of La Dorotea “eine Geduldprobe ohne gleichen.”’ 
Dr. Vossler retorts that the Divine Comedy and the second part of 
Faust are also Geduldproben. Surely the relative value of these 
tests of patience is measured not by the strain on one’s health, but 
by the ultimate esthetic pleasure and the intellectual reward to be 
derived. Fernando does not give evidence of any striking unfor- 
gettable thought, his diction on the whole is not that of the character 
who plays the chief role in a great poetic masterpiece, nor could he 
have uttered the moving words of the aged Faust: 


Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen. 


Dr. Vossler’s interpretation of La Dorotea is thus a very stimulating 
and novel one, and my strictures on his discoveries are by no means 
intended to belittle the importance of that work. It does seem, 
however, more reasonable to value the play for its record, for its 
bearing on Lope’s biography and for whatever increased under- 
standing it may give us of his character and his virtuosity. 

It is impossible to do justice to the pages on the Spanish stage 
and to the long chapter entitled ‘‘Lopes dramatisches Weldbild.’”’ 
A student of the theatre should read this exposition of Lope’s 
dramatic production in which groups and individual plays are 
weighed and evaluated. If the opinion expressed above regarding 
Lope’s non-dramatic works and their fading reputation be accepted, 
it is evident that his ultimate fame must repose on his comedias. 
Here the vitality of his achievement, however, seems to emanate 
more from his opus dramaticum as a whole than from any individual 
master work. It is a distinct handicap to his unsurpassed record 
that it can not convincingly be made to repose on a score of indi- 
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vidual plays, for no one would willingly consign the immense bulk 
of what remains to oblivion. If a limited choice were possible, the 
world would long since have singled out the definitive works. The 
very embarras du choix has made such a selection difficult. In an 
effort to appraise his many hundreds of plays no critics have ever 
chosen quite the same list from their reading. Thus several of the 
plays discussed by the author do not seem to me to represent Lope’s 
best; others of my choice are not mentioned at all. Another 
question naturally arises regarding that immense number which no 
one has found time to read. Ought one to pursue Lope forever in 
the hope of striking a new and richer vein? Perhaps the conclusion 
which has been reached by other devotees of the poet is the same: 
hope no longer triumphs over experience, and we must be willing 
to let the wonder of the whole opus take the place of single master 
works. There is no space to discuss another drawback to a happier 
conclusion; this is the similarity of pattern and technique revealed 
throughout Lope’s dramatic art, relating certain plays in style, plot 
or occasional scene. It therefore becomes difficult to accept Dr. 
Vossler’s assertion: ‘‘ Lope hat sich so gut wie nie kopiert’’ (p. 313). 
Still our amazement must remain undiminished that the accelerated 
flow of his inspiration did not prevent many a scene or play from 
showing how great an artist he could be. Withal his most ardent 
admirer must set down the regrettable conclusion that improvisa- 
tion, unconscious repetition, or occasional autoplagio are not 
enduring pillars for a great art which exacts preparation and 
laborious days, in order that the creative inspiration may carry the 
finished work above a routine level. 

It is my impression that the author would have attained a 
profounder and more balanced understanding of Lope’s achievement 
in the comedia by reading more widely in contemporary playwrights, 
and by comparing what they did or were obliged to do as his 
followers or imitators along the lines which he had laid down, 
manifestly a herculean task. But then only shall we see stand out 
the importance of Tirso de Molina, perhaps the master creator of 
Spain’s classic stage. Dr. Vossler gives him no more than a passing 
mention. My opinion may be challenged. Nevertheless, if Tirso’s 
genius had been the initial force which, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, created the prototype in ideas, general pattern and artistic 
scope of the classical drama instead of Lope’s, it is my belief that 
the theatre of the seventeenth century might have achieved a more 
profound and varied result. There might have been greater 
individual plays, more flexibility of form, greater psychological 
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variety in the characters, a more impressive presentation of the 
passions and a deeper penetration into the souls of the personages. 
We might have had a greater freedom in the criticism of man and 
contemporary thought, for of all of these possibilities there are 
traces in Tirso’s works. If he accepted the limitation which the 
current popular form of the Lopean comedia imposed upon him, 
there are, nevertheless, evidences that he chafed under its traditional 
inhibitions, and that he would have remolded certain defects and 
monotonies in thought and form, to which the public had grown 
accustomed, in accordance with his more rebellious attitude to life. 
Lope’s unstable temperament and manner of living did not permit 
him to taste those still waters of inner repose even in his advanced 
years, nor experience in its greatest depths “this intellectual being”’ 
which Milton pronounced so full of pain. The improvised nature 
of his plays prevented his superb art from making the theatre an 
instrument of social criticism and analysis, turning it chiefly into 
an enchanting source of popular entertainment. 

The last chapters on “Lopes dramatische Arbeitsweise’’ and 
“Stoffe und Quellen” furnish the reader with an adequate picture 
of Lope’s method, and treat with wide information the source 
material cn which some of his vast output rests. Lope’s dramatic 
principles at any given period of his life are difficult to deduce from 
what has survived, not only on account of the uncertainty in dating 
some of his plays, but because many plays of a given period, now 
lost, would be necessary to make any assertion incontrovertible. 
The closing brilliant generalization on Lopes Lebensweisheit and 
Nachdenklichkeit, and the statement that these qualities are rem- 
iniscent of Goethe arouse some qualms in the reader’s mind. 
Goethe’s profound universal appeal rests on his critical and pene- 
trating approach to man and this world. Lope, I venture to repeat, 
dealt with the life about him in an uncritical, haphazard way, 
whirled all of its aspects into his picture of contemporary society 
without philosophic discrimination, without that genuine Lebens- 
weisheit which selects and discards, because it cannot accept the 
ephemeral and superficial customs and credences of the times with 
the same conviction that it does the significant phases of thinking 
and living. Dr. Vossler in this peroration carries Lope to a pinnacle 
on which he can with difficulty maintain himself. We turn rather 
to the Lope whom we have always rejoiced to study, the amazing 
artist, the genius of exquisite and facile expression, the miraculously 
endowed improvisor and virtuoso whom we must not judge solely 
as an expression of that disintegrating Spain of the Hapsburgs. 
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For that period of time can now be seen upon his canvases, more 
often than is historically corroboratory, in a superficial glamour 
and with stereotyped portraiture. 

A word on the erudite commentary may not come amiss. The 
tone of this distinguished literary effort does not require the burden 
of so many notes and references. These are often gratuitous and 
not infrequently based on sources of secondary authority. The 
author being new to the field is naturally inclined to accept certain 
dicta without question. One example must suffice. Luis Vélez 
has been treated by some who have read only a small number of 
his plays as though he had been nothing but a reprehensible plagia- 
rist of Lope, whereas a perusal of his extant works reveals the 
originality of his genius. Thus Dr. Vossler quotes these lines 


from Lope: 
Don Juan Hurtado se llama; 
dijera mejor, pues hurta, 
Don Juan Ladrén, sin Guevara. 
(New edit. Acad. VIII, p. 133.) 


and then he adds that ‘‘these lines are directed against Luis Vélez 
who earned his bread by robbing Lope.’”’ The author apparently 
forgot that Hurtado is an aristocratic family name, as is also Ladrén 


de Guevara. Thus Lope meant that Don Juan ought to be called 
not Hurtado but Ladrén, and sin Guevara, otherwise he would simply 
exchange one noble name for another. What has the allusion to 
do with Luis Vélez? Vélez y Rojas is given as the name of one 
dramatic author (p. 323). German writers on Spanish matters have 
used the word cultismo, which is listed by Tolhausen, although not 
admitted by the Academy. I do not know that its use is accepted 
in Spain. In Lope’s day culto was used as a substantive as well as 
adjective. Dr. Vossler scarcely speaks of other German authors 
who have signally contributed to a knowledge of Lope, notably 
Dr. W. von Wurzbach, who has recently translated several of his 
plays. 

The Spanish version? represents a most difficult tour de force 
and the translator has attempted to be faithful in rendering the 
author’s ideas. It is understandable that his narrative does not 
always have the flavor of a spontaneous Spanish style for which the 
brilliance of the original is entirely to blame. The translation, 
of course, lacks one of the chief merits of the original, namely, the 
German renderings of Lope’s poetry. Each of these is often the 


2 Carlos Vossler, Lope de Vega y su Tiempo. Traduccién del alemaén por 
Ramon de la Serna. Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 1933. 
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important nucleus for which the accompanying prose commentary 
has been designed. In the Spanish narrative all the original verses 
have been substituted, although one does not feel that they are 
always urgently needed, certainly not in their entirety; this is 
strikingly the case with the romance A la dorada cabeza containing 
208 verses. Thus the same harmony between the poetry and 
surrounding prose is not so apparent. It is to be much regretted 
that the translation has been printed on such inferior paper and 
that it lacks an index which was supplied in the original. Since 
the language and style of the German work reveal all of the varied 
literary gifts of the author in such a striking fashion, the translation 
manifestly can not retain more than a part of its significance. My 
impression then of this work, whether rightly or wrongly only time 
and better informed readers can say, is that the true size of Lope’s 
figure in literature is out of proportion with the lofty and noble 
pedestal which Dr. Vossler has raised in his honor; but every student 
will commend his many stimulating ideas, his fine vision extending 
over a fascinating field, his enviable enthusiasms, and be deeply 
impressed by the renewed glamour which he has cast about the 
figure of Spain’s most amazing of playwrights. 


Rupo.e# ScHEVILL 
University of California 





LOPE DE VEGA Y LAS UNIDADES DRAMATICAS 


E manera sistemdtica y concisa ha presentado Spingarn el 
desarrollo gradual del concepto y férmula de las unidades 
dramAticas en el siglo XVI. Sabemos que la sola unidad en verdad 
aristotélica es la de accién, y que las otras dos, las de tiempo y 
lugar, son en realidad unidades italianas. Al declarar Aristételes 
que la tragedia griega procuraba desarrollarse en el tiempo de una 
vuelta del sol, lo hizo para sefialar la practica del teatro anterior, 
y no para dar un precepto de la composicién dramitica.? El 
primero en mencionar la unidad de tiempo, entre los modernos, fué 
Giraldi Cintio, en 1543; Segni la fij6 en veinticuatro horas (1549).* 
Limitado el tiempo de la accién, vino como natural consecuencia la 
limitacién del espacio, siendo Maggi quien sefialé la unidad de 
lugar en 1550.4 Castelvetro es el primero en afirmar expresamente 
las tres unidades juntamente y en darles su forma definitiva, 
proponiéndolas como reglas inviolables de la composici6n dramatica 
(1570).° 
La cuestién de las unidades esté relacionada con un tema 
sustancial y bdsico, el de la libertad en la creacién artistica, tratado 
ya, en cuanto al teatro cldsico espafiol, en un trabajo anterior.’ 
Alli hemos visto la posicién de Lope de Vega y de sus contempo- 
rdneos como defensores de la libertad en el arte, y el rompimiento 
entre la comedia nueva y la vieja preceptiva. Complemento de 
aquel estudio son los datos que aqui ofrezco sobre las unidades 
dramaticas. 
Las reglas de las unidades son meras instrucciones técnicas: 
reposan sobre conceptos doctrinales, y éstos no son comunes a las 


1 J. E. Spingarn, La Critica letieraria nel Rinascimiento, trad. Antonio Fusco, 
con correzioni e aggiunte dell’autore, Bari, 1905, pags. 89-100. 

2 Entre burlas y veras, supo el Boccalini interpretar con exacto juicio el 
alcance liberal de los preceptos aristotélicos en sus Raggvagli di Parnaso (1612- 
13), XXVIII, ed. Venetia, 1624, I, 97-100. 

* Spingarn, op. cit., pags. 90-91. Cons. Louis Berthé de Besaucéle, J.-B. 
Giraldi (1504-1578). Etude sur l Evolution des Théories Littéraires en Italie au 
XVI siécle, Paris, 1920, pags. 170-193. 

4 Spingarn, pag. 93. 

5 Idem, pags. 96 y 99. 

6 Lope de Vega y su autoridad frente a los antiguos, en Revue hispanique, 1933 
LXXXI (ii), 190-224. 
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tres reglas. La unidad de accién se epoya en el principio de que 
el drama, como toda obra de arte, ha de tener una estructura 
homogénea, un nticleo de interés central y una armonfa de conjunto. 
Este principio y precepto fundamental del arte no pod{fa prestarse 
a discusi6én alguna en la teédrica, aunque se le descuidase mds o 
menos en la practica. Lope de Vega lo interpreta y puntualiza 
en los siguientes términos. La unidad de accién, claro esta, ha de 
respetarse; la fAbula no ha de ser en manera alguna episédica: 


quiero dezir inserta de otras cosas 
que del primero intento se desvien, 
ni que della se pueda quitar miembro 
que del contexto no derribe el todo.’ 


Entre los contempordneos de Lope, fué Lépez Pinciano (1596) 
el primero en explicar con cierto detalle la doctrina de la unidad 
de accién: sobre una sola accién se ha de fundar el poema dramatico, 
y sobre un solo argumento; la fabula ser4 tanto mds artistica 
cuanto mds deleite y mds ensefie con la mayor simplicidad; de 
mayor arte, y por consiguiente mds grato, ser fundar un poema 
sobre un solo argumento, que no valiéndose de varios, lo que 
arguirfa ademas falta de invencién; los episodios son aquellas 
acciones que, aunque se puedan quitar de la fabula, quedando ésta 
perfecta, contribuyen a traer la accién principal a su justo término, 
y deben ser tan aplicados a ella que parezca un solo cuerpo, “y 
como se suele dezir de ias guarniciones o faxas bien puestas, que 
parecen auer nacido con la ropa guarnecida.”’* Y en censura de 
algunas comedias de su tiempo, declara que “‘de la muchedumbre 
de los enamoramientos que en vna fabula se representan, nace 
tanta confusion que ni los oyentes lo entienden, ni los actores lo 
entendieron, ni los Poetas supieron lo que hizieron.” * La co- 
ordinacién y sencillez son para él compafieras de la verdad. Con- 
formes todos en este punto, apenas habrd algunos que sobre ello 
crean necesario disertar.!° 


7 Arte nuevo de hazer comedias en este tiempo (1609), ed. Morel-Fatio, en 
Bulletin hispanique, 1901, III, vv. 184-187. 

* Philosophia antigua poética, Madrid, 1596, pag. 173. 

* Ibid., pag. 187. Bien conocido es el ataque de Cervantes contra las malas 
comedias de su tiempo (Quijote, I, xlviii); aunque tache como defectos el que- 
brantamiento de las unidades de tiempo y lugar, y la alteracién de la cronologia 
en las comedias heroicas, lo que mds le desagrada es la composicién desordenada 
y confusa, la falta de “‘buen orden,” el ser “cosas que no llevan pies ni cabeza.” 

1° Carlos Boyl prescribiré el desarrollo graduado del argumento, de tal modo, 
que el progreso de la accién sea constante. (A un licenciado que deseava hazer 
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La cuestién batallona es la relativa a la unidad de tiempo y, 
como subordinada, la de lugar. Teniendo éstas por base doctrinal 
la verosimilitud, se presenta una cuestién previa: jcudl era la 
teorfa de Lope y de sus contempordneos sobre la imitacién y la 
verosimilitud? La apuntaremos rdpidamente." El fin de la 
comedia es, para Lope, imitar las acciones de los hombres y pintar 
sus costumbres:” “la imitacion es su nombre, su materia y su 
forma.” ™ Y como a este artista cultisimo, saturado del Renaci- 
miento, no pod{fa escapdrsele que lo intrfnsico de la imitacié6n es la 
verosimilitud, declar6 en varios pasajes de sus obras que sélo lo 
verosimil es aceptable: “‘Guardese de impossibles, porque es 
maxima / que solo ha de imitar lo verisimil.’”’* Lépez Pinciano 
hab{fa mantenido ser la verosimilitud tan esencial que donde falta 
ella necesariamente ha de faltar asimismo el dnima y forma de la 
poética, porque el que no sigue una accién verosimil a nadie imita; 
el poeta, pues, no debe salirse en manera alguna de la semejanza 





comedias, 1616, ed. Morel-Fatio, en Bulletin hispanique, 1902, IV, vv. 49-52.) 
Sobre la unidad de accién y composicién ajustada, recomendardé también el menor 
de los Argensolas: 
“Haz pues que, assi como el contexto unido 
mandas que con el metodo se abraze 
(que excluye la ignorancia i al olvido), 
enrede lo historial desde que naze 
hasta que la catastrofe risuefia 
con sutil discrecion lo desenlaze.” 
(Rimas, Zaragoza, 1634, pdg. 453.) 

Bastantes afios después dir4 también Baltasar Gracidin: “Sola una cosa 
quisiera que me estimasses, y sea el aver procurado observar en esta obra aquel 
magistral precepto de Horacio, en su inmortal Arte de todo discurrir, que dize: 
Denique sit quodvis simplex dumtazat et unum. Qualquier empleo del discurso y 
de la invencién, sea lo que quisieres, 0 épica o cémica u oratoria, se ha de procurar 
que sea una, que haga un cuerpo, y no cada cosa de por si, que vaya unida, haziendo 
un todo perfecto.” El Criticén, Parte III, Al que leyere. 

4 Sobre los antecedentes de esta cuestién en el siglo XVI, particularmente, 
véase Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas (2da. ed.), III, ix. 

2 Arte nuevo, vv. 49-53, et passim. 

18 Comedias: Parte Decimagqvinta, Madrid, 1621, Prélogo. 

4 Arte nuevo, vv. 284-285. En El Peregrino en su patria habia ya escrito: 
“De las cosas incognitas, o que jamas fueron escritas ni vistas, arguye el que lee 
o el que escucha la falsedad del que las trata. Las que no tiené apariencia de 
verdad no mueué, porque, como dize en su Poetica Torcato Taso, donde falta la 
fee, falta el afecto o el gusto de lo que se lee; y acreditando esta opinion con 
Pindaro, grandemente esfuerga la elecion de los argumentos de las cosas vere- 
similes [sic], que han sido, 4 pueden ser, o G ay fama de su noticia.” (Ed. 
Sevilla, 1604, fol. 170.) Véase también, entre otros pasajes, el de Lo fingido 
verdadero, ed. Acad., IV, 57. 
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dela verdad: “y es de aduertir que, aunque en toda especie de 
fabula es la verisimilitud necessaria, pero mucho mas en las drama- 
ticas y representatiuas, las quales mueuen mucho mas el animo 
porque entra su imitacion por el ojo; y por ser accion sujeta a la 
vista, la falta es mucho manifiesta, mas que en aquellas especies 
de fabulas que entran por el oydo o lectura, como son las comunes; 
assi que especialmente es menester la semejanca a verdad en las 
dichas fabulas actiuas.”’ Sigue a Aristételes en sostener que la 
verosimilitud es tan esencial, que el poeta debe dejar lo posible no 
verosimil y seguir lo verosimil aunque imposible. Como el Pincia- 
no, tenemos a Rey de Artieda (1605),'* Juan de la Cueva (1606),!” 
Ricardo de Turia (1616) '* y Tirso de Molina (1621),'* entre otros, 
que declaran o dan a entender que la imitacién es requisito esencial 
de la poesia dramdtica. Sudrez de Figueroa (1617), en particular, 
concede tanta importancia a la imitacién viva y realista en la 
produccién literaria, que para su perfeccién se requiere, no sdélo 
“auer leido mucho, sino auer visto muchas ciudades y comunicado 
muchas gentes, por no suplir la teorica lo que pertenece a la prac- 
tica.” 2° De los contempordneos de Lope, ninguno acerté, a mi 
ver, de modo tan cumplido en esta materia de la imitacién poética, 
como el humanista Francisco de Cascales en sus Tablas Poéticas 
(escritas antes de 1604) y en una de sus epistolas de 1613 en defensa 
de las comedias. Su teorfa paréceme que guarda fiel correspon- 
dencia con la practica de su amigo Lope de Vega. Coincide con el 
Pinciano en considerar la imitacién como fundamento y esencia de 
todo género de poesia; entiende por imitacién la representacién y 
pintura al vivo de las personas y sus acciones, de la naturaleza de 
los hechos tal como debieran pasar o como fingimos haber pasado, 
segtin lo verosf{mil y necesario.”! 

46 Philosophia, pag. 200. 

16 Discursos, epistolas y epigramas de Artemidoro, Zaragoza, 1605, fol. 87. 

1” Exemplar Poético, ed. E. Welberg, Lund, 1904, vv. 193-291. 

18 A pologético de las comedias espafiolas, ed. Morel-Fatio, en Bulletin his- 
panique, 1902, IV, 48. 

1° Cigarrales de Toledo, ed. Said Armesto, Madrid, 1914, pag. 123. 

© Fl Passagero, ed. Bibliéf. Esp., Madrid, 1914, pag. 91. 

" Tablas Poéticas (1617), ed. Sancha, Madrid, 1779, pag. 8, et passim. Como 
el poeta es imitador de las acciones humanas, “necesariamente se ocupa en la 
imitacion de las costumbres.” (Cartas Philolégicas, ed. Sancha, Madrid, 1779, 
pg. 138.) Pero no sdélo imita el poeta las costumbres, sino también los afectos y 
pasiones del dnimo. Y asi, distingue dos géneros fundamentales, el morato, 
donde principalmente se pinta y expresan las costumbres, y el pathético, donde 
predomina la pintura y descripcién de los afectos. (Tablas, pag. 21; Cartas, pag. 


139.) Esto es, los dos géneros que los preceptistas modernos Ilaman de costum- 
bres y psicolégico. 
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La esencia, pues, de la poesfa es para el Pinciano y el murciano 
Cascales la imitacién. Pero jcudl es la esencia de la imitacién 
misma? Aqu{f ambos ya difieren, como en su interpretacién venfan 
siguiéndose dos distintos pareceres desde los tiempos de Platén y 
Aristételes: para los platénicos, no habfa de confundirse con la 
realidad misma; para los aristotélicos, la imitacién era una recreacién 
de la realidad. El Pinciano se inclina al sentido platénico: la 
fabula (0 asunto, que hoy decimos) ha de ser imitacién verosimil 
de la realidad, pero no la realidad misma. Cascales niega la 
incompatibilidad entre la imitacién poética y la verdad histérica; * 
piensa que si las cosas veros{miles tienen fuerza para mover el 
d4nimo, mucha mayor fuerza tienen para ello las verdaderas.* No 
entiende, sin embargo, por verdaderas precisamente las cosas 
sucedidas: el poeta finge una accién particular: “jel poeta que 
esto finge, diremos que miente? jdiremos que dice contra la 
verdad? No, por cierto; antes diremos que debaxo de aquel 
argumento fingido nos pone un espejo i una imagen de la verdad.” ™ 
Repite, con Aristételes, que el oficio del poeta no es narrar los 
sucesos tal como acontecieron, sino como pudieron acontecer 
verosimil o necesariamente. De aquf deriva la superioridad de la 
poesia, que mira a un objeto universal, sobre la historia, que mira 
a lo particular. Y Cascales, que, con mayor amplitud de criterio 
que el Pinciano, concierta el pensamiento platénico y el aristotélico, 
acaba por expresar la idea que, tras la contienda entre idealistas y 
naturalistas, prevalece en la estética de nuestros dias: la realidad 
interpretada artisticamente: ‘‘tomado un sucesso como naturaleza 
lo comenzo i acabé, le hallaremos muchas imperfecciones, i esas es 
menester enmendarlas con el arte i perfeccionarlas, de manera que 
no le falte circunstancia necessaria para que aquella obra parezca 
y sea consumada.” * Y asf también Lope de Vega, de alma tan 
espafiola, tan hijo de su raza, a pesar de todo su saber renacentista, 
habia resuelto intuitivamente conforme al temperamento y gusto 
literario de su pueblo esa cuestién abstracta de la naturaleza de la 
imitacién; y en la teorfa y en la prdctica fué realista en aquel 
sentido de interpretacién artistica de la realidad. Ninguna doctrina 
mds constantemente seguida y practicada en el arte espafiol de 
todo tiempo. Semejante concepto del realismo, de la verdad 


2 También Lope de Vega; compdrese Comedias: Parte Decinveve, Valladolid, 
1627, Prélogo Dialogistico. 

% Tablas, pag. 26. 

% Cartas, pég. 141. 

% Tbid., pag. 140, 
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poética, tiene un campo tan ancho y holgado que serfa ridfculo 
tratar de acotarlo con las reglillas de las unidades italianas: seria 
subordinar lo grande a lo minitsculo. 

La accién debe suceder, conforme a Lope, en el menor tiempo 
posible; y en los casos histéricos, que requieren de algunos afios, 


su curso se pondrdé entre dos jornadas, asi como cuando se trate 
de viajes de un personaje: 








;O quantos deste tiempo se hazen cruzes 
de ver que han de passar afios en cosa 
que un dia artificial tuvo de termino, 

que aun no quisieron darle el matematico! * 



































El quebrantamiento de la unidad de tiempo lo justifica con el 
gusto e indole de los espafioles?”? y con motivos psicolégicos.”* 
Contra el rigor de que la accién no deba tener mds término que un 
dia, se habfa ya declarado el Pinciano, influfdo sin duda por el 
teatro nacional, en el siguiente pasaje: ‘‘me parece mucho el rigor, 
y no mal lo que algunos modernos han dicho, y antiguos practicado, 
que la comedia se pueda representar como que la accion della aya 


% Arte nuevo, vv. 201-204. Refiérese con dia artificial al de doce horas, y 
con el matemdtico al natural de veinticuatro horas. Robertelli (1548) habfa 
interpretado la frase de Aristételes (“una vuelta del sol’’) como un dia artificial 
(cons. Spingarn, op. cit., pag. 91, y Morel-Fatio, nota al verso 203, loc. cit., pags. 
391-392), y Segni, segiin queda dicho, como un dia natural. Lope muestra una 
vez mds su conocimiento puntual de las teorias estéticas del Renacimiento. 

27 Arte nuevo, vv. 205-208. 

28 [éese en su comedia La boda entre dos maridos (ed. Acad., XIV, 601): 

“Cuando yo en Espafia oia 
comedias, vi que cansaba 
si el galan se enamoraba 
luego de aquello que via; 

que con saber que en dos horas 
la historia es fuerza acabar, 
un mes quisiera esperar 
el punto en que te enamoras.” 

Lope tiene frecuentemente un gesto burlén, que ya he apuntado en otra 

oeasién, al aludir a la unidad de tiempo, v. gr.: 
“ Aqui la Comedia acaba 
de la noche de San Iuan, 
que si el arte se dilata 
a darle por sus preceptos 
al Poeta de distancia, 
por fauor, veinte y quatro horas, 
esta en menos de diez passa.” 
(Comedias: V einte y una Parte, Madrid, 1635, fol. 90 v.) 
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acontecido en tres dias, y la de la tragedia en cinco, a lo mas largo.” * 
Refase Cascales de ciertas comedias de su tiempo en que el curso 
de la acci6én corre durante muchfsimos afios, como aquellas en que 
se mete una crénica entera: “yo la he visto de la perdida de Espajia 
y restauracion de ella.” *® Acciones tan largas sélo puede con- 
ducirlas el poeta corriéndolas al galope. Mas parécele también 
que es poco tiempo un dfa, y aun dos dias, y serfa sufrible que el 
poeta se extendiese mds en la accién, pero “quando mucho, de 
diez dias.” ** Claro est& que reemplazar el término de un dia por 
el de tres, o cinco, o diez, no representa un acierto critico: tan 
arbitrario es un término como el otro, pues para la ficcién a que se 
entrega el Animo del espectador al contemplar una representacién, 
lo mismo da un dfa que diez; o la accién se supone acontecida en 
el tiempo natural que dura la representacién, o la imaginacién 
podrd seguir al poeta en un curso de tiempo variable, que no ha 
de ser el seguirle a plazo contado. Contra la misma unidad de 
tiempo tiene su protesta Juan de la Cueva.” En el Apologético 
de las comedias espafolas tornar4 Ricardo de Turia a sacar lo de 
“la célera expafiola” que Lope habfa ya mencionado,™ la cual es 
mds inclinada a la pintura que a la historia, porque el cuadro de 
una vez ofrece cuanto tiene, mientras la historia se entrega al 
entendimiento con mds dificultad. ‘“Y asi, llevados de su natura- 
leza, querrian [los espafioles ] en una comedia no solo ver el naci- 
miento prodigioso de un principe, pero las hazafias que prometio 
tan estrafio principio, hasta ver el fin de sus dias, si goz6 de ls 
gloria que sus heroycos hechos le prometieron.”’ * 

Entre los defensores de la unidad de tiempo esté Sudrez de 
Figueroa, quien en parte sigue al Pinciano, cuando declara que él 

29 Philosophia, pég. 190. 

% Tablas, pag. 175. 

* Tbid., pag. 176. Su criterio para fijar este tiempo no deja de ser curios. 
Como excede del limite seudoaristotélico, quiere basarse en autoridades, y aa 
toma por punto de partida la afirmacién de algunos maestros de la poesia de que 
pueden sacarse de una epopeya veinte tragedias y comedias; como la epopeys, 
cuando menos, abarca el término de un afio (asi lo dice, entre otros, el italiano 
Minturno, L’Arte poetica, Venetia, 1564, pdg. 117), haciendo la prorrata dd 
tiempo, y queddndose atin corto, no le parece que seria mucho dar diez dias a ums 


tragedia o comedia. 
# Exemplar, epist. III, vv. 529-531: 
“Huymos la observancia que forcava 
a tratar tantas cosas diferentes 
en termino de un dia que se dava.”’ 
3% Arte nuevo, vv. 205-206. 
* A pologético, pags. 47 y 51. 
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argumento de cualquier comedia hecha con propiedad y vero- 
similitud debiera ser ‘“‘sucesso de veinte y quatro horas, o quando 
mucho de tres dias.” ** Quienes mds duramente reprocharon a la 
comedia nueva por quebrantar aquella unidad, y también la de 
lugar, fueron Cervantes, antes de convertirse al arte nuevo, y la 
poetisa sevillana dofia Feliciana Enriquez de Guzman. Aquél no 
crefa posible sefialar mayor disparate en las comedias que “salir 
un nifio en mantillas en la primera escena del primer acto, y en la 
segunda salir ya hecho hombre barbado.”** En cuanto a la 
Enriquez de Guzman, diserta en su Carta Ejecutoria (1619) sobre 
lo muy Util y provechoso que seria desterrar de Espafia “muchas 
comedias indignas de gozar los campos Elisyos, y para libertarla y 
libertar a sus ilustres y nobles poetas del tributo que, por tener 
paz con el barbaro vulgo, le han pagado.’”’ *7 No pone defecto en 
la elegancia, elocuencia y donaire de las comedias espafiolas; su 
sola censura es que se quebranten las unidades de tiempo y lugar, 
en las que habfan faltado todos los poetas cémicos de Espafia. 
Y en la Censura de las comedias volver4 al ataque, porque en cuanto 
al tiempo: 


es pasatiempo lo que en esto pasa: 
una misma jornada, un mismo acto 
casa a los padres, y a los hijos luego 
saca de cuatro, diez y veinte afios, 
y junta sin poetica licencia 

unos siglos con otros . . .* 


Tirso de Molina, en su brillantisima defensa de la comedia 
nueva, es el que con mds razonados y plausibles argumentos se 
declar6é, como en la practica lo venfan todos haciendo, contra la 
unidad de tiempo. Recuérdese a aquel presumido caballerete, 
tigoroso clasicista, de los Cigarrales de Toledo, el cual se queja de 
que, siendo la comedia una accién cuyo principio, medio y fin debe 
acaecer a los mds en veinticuatro horas, los poetas nos encajen 


*% Fl Passagero, pag. 123. 

* Quijote, I, xlviii. No es aqui, como algin critico ha pensado, donde 
Cervantes alude a la comedia de Lope titulada Ursén y Valentin, ya que esta 
comedia (una de las mds novelescas y desordenadas del autor, aunque no dejé 
por ello de alcanzar extremada popularidad en su tiempo) es del afio 1605, pos- 
terior a la impresién del Quijote. Donde a ella ciertamente alude Cervantes es al 
atacar de nuevo el quebrantamiento de la unidad de tiempo en Pedro de Urde- 
malas, al final de la jornada tercera. (Cervantes, Comedias, ed. Schevill y 
Bonilla, III, 228.) 

* Cfr. La Barrera, Catdlogo, pag. 143. 

* Ed. BAE, XLII, 545. 
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cuando menos mes y medio de sucesos amorosos. Y Tirso replica 
que cudnto mayor inconveniente no serd4 que en aquel breve término 
pueda un galdn discreto enamorarse de una dama cuerda y solicitarla 
y festejarla, y todo se disponga de tal suerte que, comenzando a 
pretenderla por la mafiana, se case con ella aquella noche misma, 
“Qué lugar tiene para fundar zelos, encarecer desesperaciones, 
consolarse con esperanzas y pintar los demas afectos y accidentes 
sin los cuales el amor no es de ninguna estima? Ni jcémo se 
podrd preciar un amante de firme y leal si no pasan algunos dias, 
meses y aun afios en que se haga prueba de su constancia?”’ Incon- 
veniente menor es que “los oyentes, sin levantarse de un lugar, 
vean y oigan cosas sucedidas en muchos dias.” El que lee una 
historia se informa de casos sucedidos en tiempos y lugares distintos. 
Pues lo mismo es admisible en la comedia, imagen y representacién 
de los sucesos; y no siendo verosimil que todos acontezcan en un 
mismo dia y lugar, tiene el poeta obligacién de fingir los necesarios 
para mayor verdad. ‘“ Pintura viva se llamé a la Poesfa, y no se 
ha de negar a la pluma la licencia concedida al pincel, que en el 
breve espacio de un lienzo pinta lejanias y distancias que persuaden 
a la vista de lo que significan.” ** Sobre la misma nocién de que 
la poesia es pintura viva se apoyard mds tarde el P. José Alcazar, 
considerando cosa vana que se haya de representar en sdlo dos 
horas lo que sélo en dos horas pudo suceder: “‘La comedia es 
semejantisima ala pintura. Pues si en una pequefia tabla se puede 
pintar toda la tierra, y aun tambien todo el cielo, {por que no se 
podra representar en una breve comedia, que no exceda una o dos 
horas, toda la vida de Neron? . . . Como en el suefio, que es cosa 
natural, asi en la Comedia se pueden representar muchos afios en 
una o en dos horas.” * 

La consideracién psicolégica alegada por Lope y Tirso @ 
igualmente utilizada por Polo de Medina, en sus Academias del 
jardin (1630): ‘Qué me direis—dixo Don Pedro—de vn enamorado 
que en la accion de vn dia aya de mostrar las finezas de su amor, 
pues aun no tiene tiempo para comencgar a enamorarse?”“ Su 
interlocutor, que da voz al pensamiento del autor, reconoce que 
mucho de cruel tiene esta condicién de la unidad de tiempo, y algo 
mas alargara él esa licencia, pero lo conveniente es que el argumento 
no comience desde el instante en que el galdn se enamoré, “sind 
que el poeta finja que ha largo tiempo que esta enamorado, y lueg® 

89 Cigarrales, pags. 124-128. 


“© Observaciones varias, en Gallardo, Ensayo, I, col. 110. 
“| Obras en prosa y verso, Zaragoza, 1670, pag. 61. 
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en lo demds de la comedia representar las finezas y la accion y 
punto solo que quiere tratar.” “ Férmula discreta, sin meterse a 
especificar tiempo, habia dado Cristébal de Mesa, siguiendo a 
Lope: “‘quanto tiene menos de tiempo [el poema dramatico] ha 
de tener mas de vnidad, y quanto mas de vnidad, mas de per- 
feccion.” “ Y es precisamente el gran Lope quien, al especificar el 
tiempo, lo hace del modo mas satisfactorio, al punto de ser la regla 
universalmente seguida en el teatro moderno; aconseja al poeta que 
reparta el argumento en tres jornadas, ‘‘procurando, si puede, en 
cada uno / no interrumpir el termino del dia.’’ “ 

En cuanto a la unidad de lugar, que no se encuentra en Aris- 
toteles ni en Horacio, ninguna declaraci6n hace Lope sobre ella, a 
menos que se me haya escapado algtin pasaje de su vasta obra 
lirica, novelesca y dramdtica. Estaba desechada desde los orfigenes 
del teatro espafiol, y pocos se esforzaron en mantenerla en la 
teérica, aunque no faltaran reproches severos sobre su quebranta- 
miento, como el siguiente de la Enrfquez de Guzman: 


. . . Dejo que muchas veces el teatro 
ya es sala, ya es jardin, ya plaza y calle, 
ya ciudad, ya desierto, ya recdmara, 

ya templo, ya oratorio, ya floresta, 

ya navio, ya mar, ya el propio cielo. 


“Tbidem. Inclinase, en general, a proponer un concierto entre la comedia 
de los antiguos y la comedia espafiola, como se ve particularmente en el siguiente 
pasaje: ““Y a los que dizen que las comedias terencianas fueran desayradas si se 
escrivieran oy por aquella imitacion, respondo que lo accidental del arte bien se 
puede mudar, y que si en aquellas comedias ay pocos episodios que texan la fabula 
y la aprieten con la excelencia que oy se procura y tantos varones como tenemos 
en Espafia saben escrivir, digo que es cosa facil Ilenar aquel vacio y adornar la 
accion de varios acontecimientos, fingidos ingeniosamente, con que vengan a 
hazer el contexto de la fabula admirable, y por admirable, bien recibido.” (Ibid., 
pag. 61.) 

“% Las églogas y geérgicas de Virgilio y Rimas, y el Pompeyo, tragedia, Madrid, 
1618, Dedicatoria. 

“ Arle nuevo, vv. 213-214. 

“ Censura, pig. 545. Francisco de Barreda combate asimismo en 1622 la 
unidad de lugar, y la de tiempo: cons. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, III, 
466. Algvin interés tiene el siguiente trozo de Tomas Corneille: “ Peut-estre que 
vous me blAmerez de ne m’estre pas assez étroitement attaché a ces loix severes 
du Theatre qui demandent un lieu fixe pour la Scene, & que vous trouverez 
étrange que mon premier Acte se passe 4 Madrid & les autres dans l’hostellerie 
@’Yileseas, sur le chemin de Madrid 4 Tolede, mais souvenez-vous que je marche 
sur les pas d’un Espagnol, & que comme |’unité de lieu & l’observation des vingt 
€ quatre heures sont des regles que le fameux Lope de Vega a todjours negligées, 
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Y el que mas burla hizo de los cambios de lugar, Cervantes,‘ 
fué justamente el mismo que, convertido mds tarde al arte nuevo 
(porque, como dice en la Adjunta al Parnaso, “‘las comedias tienen 
sus sazones y tiempos como los cantares’’), mds certeramente 
defendié tal licencia poética.“7 El dramaturgo valenciano Carlos 
Boyl, discfpulo como todos de Lope, pero que no siempre concuerda 
con él en la teérica, parece aconsejar cierto respeto a la unidad de 





jusqu’a faire expres un Arte nuevo de hazer Comedias, tous ceux qui ont écrit 
aprés luy ne s’en sont pas mis d’avantage en peine, de sorte qu’au milieu d’une de 
leurs Iournées, ils font quelquefois peu de scrupule de passer d’un plein saut 
d’Angleterre en Allemagne, & de faire qu’en moins d’un quart d’heure leurs 
Acteurs vieillissent de plus de dix années.” (Epistre 4 D. Bertran de Cigarral, en 
Poémes dramatiques de T’. Corneille, Lyon, 1698, I, 196-197.) 

“© Recuérdese, entre otros pasajes, el bien conocido del Quijote, I, xlviii: 
“ Qué diré, pues, de la observancia que guardan en los tiempos que pueden o 
podian suceder las acciones que representan, sino que he visto comedia que la 
primera jornada comenzé en Europa, la segunda en Asia, la tercera acabé en 
Africa, y aun, si fuera de cuatro jornadas, la cuarta acabara en América, y asi, se 
hubiera hecho en todas las cuatro partes del mundo?” 

7 Dijo por boca de la “Comedia’”’: 


“Ya represento mil cosas, 
no en relacion, como de antes, 
sino en hecho, y assi es fuercga 
que aya de mudar lugares; 
que como acontecen ellas 
en muy diferentes partes, 
voyme alli donde acontecen, 
disculpa del disparate . . . 
Muy poco importa al oyente 
que yo en vn punto me passe 
desde Alemania a Guinea 
sin del teatro mudarme; 
el pensamiento es ligero: 
bien pueden acompafiarme 
con él doquiera que fuere, 
sin perderme ni cansarse.” 

(Comedias, ed. cit., II, 52.) 


Fué aqui donde Cervantes hizo su profesién de nueva fe. Tenia, sin duda, 
presentes sus ataques anteriores, y cuando ahora, en El rufidn dichoso, va & 
trasladarnos de Sevilla a Méjico, quebrantando cuanto era posible las dos famosas 
unidades, se anticipa a la sorpresa de los espectadores (que debian de conocer bien 
aquellos ataques, por andar el libro donde se hicieron en manos de todos) y sa¢a 
dos figuras alegéricas inesperadas y sin relacién alguna con el asunto, para pre 
parar el 4nimo de los espectadores y que no les cojan de sorpresa las licencias que 
va a permitirse en el resto de la comedia: porque ésta reune casi cuantas tachas 
habia puesto el autor a las ajenas en el mencionado capitulo del Quijote. 
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lugar,** aunque no la cree esencial, ni en cuenta la tuvo en sus 
comedias. No merecié esta unidad particularmente la atencién de 
nuestros clésicos. Como subordinada a la unidad de tiempo, su 
solucién dependfa de la que a ésta se diese. Y si al aconsejar 
Lope sobre el tipo ideal de la comedia nueva, hubiese tocado este 
punto, razonable fuera atribufrle el mismo pensamiento que acerca 
de la unidad de tiempo: que, de ser posible, no haya cambio de 
lugar dentro de una jornada. El gran Lope, con toda su libertad 
en la creacién artistica, aspir6 a poner mds orden en el arte de las 
comedias que puso en el arte de vivir. 


M. Romera-NAvARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 


#8 Asi dice en su romance A un licenciado, vv. 57-60: 
“La propiedad de su enredo 
(segun las comicas reglas) 


negocio ha de ser que acaso 
dentro una casa acontesca.”’ 





A MANUSCRIPT COPY OF THE LOST AUTOGRAPH OF 
LOPE DE VEGA’S AL PASAR DEL ARROYO 


— is among the manuscripts and editions of Spanish plays 
that belonged to Lord Holland and are the property of the 
present Earl of Ilchester, a manuscript of Lope de Vega’s Al pasar 
del arroyo that is of greater importance than the brief description 
of it in the various bibliographies would lead one to believe.! 
Chorley, who apparently examined it along with the other items 
then in the Holland collection,? dismissed it with the words “Tras- 
lado. Escrita a 23 de Enero de 1616.”"* Rennert, who does not 
seem to have seen the Holland collection himself, merely repeated 
what Chorley had said of the manuscript,‘ and Castro, in the 
Spanish version of Rennert’s work, likewise added nothing new: 
As the following account will show, Chorley’s cursory statement 
failed to do justice to the manuscript, which despite the preciseness 
of the date that he attached to the play, has apparently passed as 
just another copy of little value. 

The manuscript in question occupies fols. 285-349 of volume IV 
of a collection of ‘‘Comedias Espafiolas MSS.’”’* The handwriting 
is typical of the Spanish eighteenth century. The work was done 
by two copyists, Act I and Act II as far as “‘ay Mar, ay Montes 
de yelo”’ (fol. 313%) being in one hand, and the rest of the play in 
the other. By mistake, fols. 312-319 were bound between fols. 
337-338. 

At the heading of the first page, in the same hand as that in 
which the first half of the manuscript is written, is the statement: 
“Copia de un original de Lope, firmada y escrita de su pufio con 
fecha de 29 de enero de 1616.” It is strange that Chorley, who 
must have seen this statement in order to be able to give the date 

1 Examination of this manuscript was made possible through the courtesy 
of the Earl of Ilchester. 

2In his ms. Tabla de la Comedia Nacional de Espafia . . . 1863 (Brit. Mus. 
MS. Dept. 27,760-62), vol. I, fol. 17’, he wrote, referring to these Holland MSS, 
“A estos vi, sin hallarme todavia en proporcién de examinarlos con la debida 
atencién, el 30 de julio de 1857.” 

5 Catdlogo de Comedias . . ., B.A.E., LII, 545*. 

* The Life of Lope de Vega, pp. 469, 493; Rev. Hisp., 1915, XX XIII, 92, 138. 

5 Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 460. 

° The foliation is faulty, some folios being unnumbered. 
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(though he misquoted the day), should, as it seems, have overlooked 
the significance of the manuscript. 

Following the title, on the same first page, is given a list of the 
characters, and the names of the cast for all but the last three, 
minor réles.’?. This in itself would indicate that the copyists really 
had before them Lope’s original, or some copy of it, rather than 
the only other known text of the play, that in the Parte Docena 
(1619),* which does not cite the cast. As further proof we may 
note that the dramatis personae are given again before Acts II and 
III, though here, except for one name, the cast is omitted, all of 
which is again in conformity with what one finds on Lope’s auto- 
graphs.®° 


7 “Personas de este acto primero: 


Mayo criado 
Anton: Mendo Viejo: Guzman” 


*The manuscript in the R. Biblioteca Palatina at Parma is an eighteenth 
century copy of the Parte Docena text. 


* Fol. 301°: Fol. 337 verso: 
“Personas del segundo Acto. “Personas del 3. Acto del pasar del 
Benito 
Pasqual 
Anton 
Lisarda Dama 
D. Luis 
Laurencio 
Jacinta 
Theresa 
D. Carlos 
Mayo 
Mendo viejo 
Ysabel”’ 


Note how, as in Lope’s autographs also, the order of the names varies each 
time. 
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The genuiness of the reparto on the Ilchester manuscript is 
attested by the fact that the very same cast, with minor exceptions, 
was listed by Lope on his autograph of El sembrar en buena tierra, 
dated Jan. 6, 1616—the same month and year, it will be noted, as 
appear on the manuscript of Al pasar del arroyo.'° The company 
that produced these plays was that of Hernan Sanchez de Vargas, 
the renowned actor and “autor’’ or impresario." What makes the 
evidence still more complete is that certain members of the company 
played the same type of réle in both productions. Thus Cristébal 
Ortiz de Villazdn was the hero in each play: don Félix in El sembrar 
en buena tierra, don Carlos in Al pasar del arroyo. Sanchez de 
Vargas, the “autor,” acted the “gracioso,” as Galindo in the 
former play, and as Mayo in the latter. One of the two feminine 
“leads” in each production was taken by Eugenia de Villegas, wife 
of Antonio Ramos, who was also in each cast. The other feminine 
“lead”? in El sembrar en buena tierra—the heroine’s réle—was 
entrusted to Lucfa, who, we may suppose, was Lucia de Salcedo, 
the “loca”? who had possibly already cast her spell on Lope and 
was later that year to make of him, as Icaza says, a “viejo enamo- 
rado y ridfculo.” As there is no record of any Luisa in the company 
of Sanchez de Vargas," I believe that the “‘ Luisa”’ of our manuscript 


is a lapsus for “Lucia” and that it was the latter who played the 
not unattractive réle of Lisarda in Al pasar del arroyo. 

Another indication that we have to do here with a copy based 
on the autograph is found in the form of the manuscript itself. 
The arrangement of the speeches so that the verse scheme is not 


10 “ Personas del P* Acto 
don Felis 
Florencio 
Galindo criado 
dona Prudencia 


The “Personas” of Acts II and III may be consulted in Ac. N. [X, 408, 422. 
In these, as usual, Lope gives the names of only some of the actors. 

1 Cf. H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 596. 

2 In fact Rennert, op. cit., lists no Luisa at all for the decade in which ow 
play was produced. 
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lost sight of—i.e. a line of verse, when divided among two or more 
characters, is written on the same line—the way in which the names 
of the characters are set off from the dialogue by a line written 
beneath and to the side of the names, the use of a cross (>}«) to 
indicate the exits and entrances, the placing of the stage directions 
in the margin, the frequent omission of the verb (sale, salga, etc.) 
in the stage directions, the exits and entrances being indicated 
merely by the character’s name, with or without a cross before it— 
these peculiarities of Lope’s autographs are found also in the 
Iichester manuscript. A manuscript copied from a Parte text or 
from a player’s or stage manager’s manuscript would be sure to 
lack some of these peculiarities. Had our copyists not followed the 
form of Lope’s autographs—and that might have happened, as it 
did with the copies made by Sanz de Pliegos in 1781—we might be 
less inclined, because of circumstances to be discussed presently, 
to believe that their work was really based on the autograph. 

There are still other things to prove the validity of the assertion 
made at the heading of the manuscript. Internal evidence—the 
account in Act I of the entrance into Madrid, on Nov. 19, 1615, of 
the French princess Elisabeth, recently married to the heir to the 
Spanish throne, the future Philip IV—has already been adduced to 
establish a terminus a quo for the date of the play.“ And since 
such references to important events were ordinarily introduced in 
the comedias while the events were still fresh in the public’s mind, 
the date on the Ilchester manuscript—January 29, 1616—seems an 
entirely likely one. It is given again after the last lines of the play 
—‘En Madrid, a 29 de enero de 1616’’—which also accords with 
Lope’s practice. 

There are, finally, at the end of the manuscript, the usual 
statements concerning the licensing of the production.* The 

’ Cf. B.A.E., XXIV, 393°; Mod. Lang. Notes, 1909, XXIV, 169; 1924, 
XXXIX, 272. 

“ Fol. 348 (actually 358) recto: 

“Vea esta Comedia el S.°T Thomas Gracian Dantisco y de su parecer en 
Madrid a 9 de Febrero de 1616. 

“Esta Comedia intitulada al pasar del arroyo se podra representar reserbando 
ala vista lo q fuera de la lectura se ofreciere, y lo mismo en los cantares y entremes, 
y bailes, y asi da licencia del S.°f D" Diego Lopez de Salcedo del Consejo supremo 
del Rey Ntre Ser en Madrid a 9 de Febrero de 1616. Tomas Gracian Dantisco. 

“Dase licencia para que se pueda representar esta Comedia en Madrid a 9 
de Febrero de 1616.” 

Gracidn Dantisco signed the licencias of most of Lope’s autographs from 1600 
0 1617 that have come down to us. Diego Lépez de Salcedo is also named in 
the licencia of El galdén de la membrilla; cf. Ac. IX, 125. 
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licencia is signed by Tomas Graciaén Dantisco, whose name appears 
on many of the manuscripts of the period. This licencia, which 
of course is lacking in the Parte Docena, constitutes another proof 
of the authenticity of the Ilchester manuscript. 

The genuineness of the manuscript thus established, what of its 
value? The first thing to be noted is that it provides the exact 
date of the play, as well as new data concerning Hernan Sanchez 
and his company in 1616." But does the text of the play in this 
manuscript represent a version superior to that published in the 
Parte Docena? Comparison of the two reveals the disappointing 
fact that, rather than being more complete than the printed version, 
as we might have expected, the manuscript is actually shorter by 
six lines, two having been left out in Act I, one in Act II and three 
in Act III.*° Of these missing lines, the first four were almost 
certainly in the autograph, since they are necessary for the sense 
and the verse schemes. The last two of the six lines form part of 
a romance passage and are not indispensable for the meaning, but, 
as the copyists were otherwise guilty of a good deal of carelessness, 
it is safe to assume that they nodded here also. However, as the 
Parte Docena text gives no indication of incompleteness at any 
point—it contains 3099 lines, rather more than many of Lope’s 
autographs—it seems likely that the copyists of the Ilchester 
manuscript omitted no other lines found in the original. 

In the matter of variants, we find that there are some 133 lines 
in the manuscript and Parte that differ in one or more words, 
besides 60 variants in the stage directions. As many as 21 of the 
former may possibly represent the readings of Lope’s autograph,” 
but as there are also 81 other lines in which the copyists were negli- 
gent or took liberties with the text—e.g. él es for eres, y hasta for ya 
estd,'* infelicitous changes resulting in verses too long or too short 
or in the loss of rhymes, etc.—one hesitates to guess how many of 


% The production is not listed in Rennert’s The Spanish Stage nor elsewhere 
so far as I know. 

16 Lines 339, 855 (Act I); 1865 (Act IT); 2510, 2985-86 (Act III). Parts of 
some other lines are also omitted. Cf. the table of Variants. 

17In the appended list of Variants, these are indicated with an * for the 
doubtful cases and a ¢ for those that were almost certainly the readings of the 
autograph. 

18 Such mistakes, and others like them (un hombre for un nombre line 418; 
discretos sois for discreto sois, 1. 920; imitad for imitar, 1. 251; tener for tened, 1. 1182; 
cesar for cesad, 1. 1200), seem to be due to an aural rather than visual confusion, 
and make one wonder whether the manuscript may have been written down from 
dictation. 
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the 51 doubtful readings may have been in the autograph, especially 
since most of the Parte readings are equally acceptable. The most 
that one can say is that of the 51 lines, only some 13 of the manu- 
script readings are unquestionably superior.'® As regards the stage 
directions, however, the situation is quite different; here, of some 
60 divergences, the majority of the manuscript readings, if not all, 
must be preferred, since, in their form (the frequent omission of 
sale, salga, etc.), they recall Lope’s autographs. 

This rather unexpected superiority of the Parte Docena over the 
manuscript would seem to call for some explanation. As is well 
known, the printed texts, even those brought out under Lope’s 
supervision, generally are less accurate than the autographs that 
have survived. In the first place, the Parte texts are usually 
shorter. Thus the Parte Décima omits 20 lines of El sembrar en 
buena tierra, the Parte Catorce omits 10 lines of Zl cuerdo loco and 
1% lines of La corona merecida, the Parte Quince omits 5 lines of 
La hermosa Ester and 4 lines of La buena guarda, and the Parte 
Diecisiete omits 8 lines of Quien mds no puede.° The extreme case 
is that of La dama boba, the autograph of which is some 500 lines 
longer than the text in the Parte Novena, the very volume which 
Lope, complaining of the way in which his plays had been mutilated 
in unauthorized editions, resolved to print from his originals! * 
But examples of complete printed versions are not lacking either. 
Thus, except for one stage direction of two words, there are no 
omissions in the Vega del Parnaso edition of Las bizarrias de Belisa.” 
In several instances an entire act, if not the whole play, is given 
complete in the Parte: e.g. Act I of Quien mds no puede, Act I of 


19 See note 17. 


2° T have not attempted a complete enumeration. Except for the first play 
named, I have not compared the Partes with the autographs, and base my figures 
on various modern editions. These are: El cuerdo loco and La corona merecida, 
ed. J. F. Montesinos, Teat. ant. esp., IV, V; La hermosa Ester, Ac. I11; La buena 
guarda, ed. E. Julid Martinez, Bib. Clasica, CCLXVI; Quien mds no puede, 
Ac. N., IX. 

* Cf. R. Schevill, The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega . . ., p. 124 ff; Ac. N., 
XI, p. xxxv. Other examples: 267 lines of the autograph of El Marqués de las 
Navas were omitted in the Parte XXII, Zaragoza, 1630 (cf. Teat. ant. esp. VI, 
125); 319 lines in Acts I and III alone (Act II of the autograph is missing) of 
De cudndo acd nos vino were omitted in the Parte XXIV, Zaragoza, 1633. 

*® According to an unpublished critical edition (in the Brown University 
library) by Dr. Homero Arjona. There is no indication in the Ac. N., V edition 
of El favor agradecido that any lines were omitted in the Parte XV. 
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Los melindres de Belisa, Act I of Santiago el verde, etc.“ Finally, 
if we can rely on Menéndez y Pelayo’s editing of El galdn de la 
membrilla, the Parte Décima text of this play is actually more 
complete than the autograph, the latter lacking 4 lines necessary 
for the strophic structure and the sense! It should cause no 
surprise, then, that the manuscript of Al pasar del arroyo which 
we are asked to accept as an authentic copy of the autograph, is 
no more complete than the Parte Docena text. This Parte Docena, 
incidentally, has been judged by Sr. Montesinos, apparently on a 
subjective basis, to be unusually free from errors. In the recently 
discovered autograph of La desdichada Estefania we have the only 
original known of any of the twelve plays in the volume. It would 
be interesting to see how far a comparison of this autograph with 
the Parte text would bear out Sr. Montesinos’s judgment.* 

This supposed excellence of the Parte Docena editing, if it could 
be proved, would no doubt explain the exceptionally small number 
of variants in its text of Al pasar del arroyo. Even though we 
accepted all of the doubtful cases of variants, besides the 13 obvious 
ones, the total would still be a relatively small number for texts of 
this period. One might, of course, seek other explanations. It 
might be supposed that the copyists of the Ilchester manuscript 
had not only the autograph but also a Parte Docena to follow, and 
that perhaps finding Lope’s handwriting too difficult, they copied 
the play, for the most part, from the printed text. But if this 
were so, how should we account for the rather consistent avoidance 
of the stage directions of the Parte text and the fact that the copyists 
found it easy enough to read Lope’s writing where the stage di- 
rections were concerned? The explanation must lie rather in the 
predicated excellence of the Parte Docena. It was, after all, not 
impossible for a text to be reproduced with great care. In the 
same Parte Novena that Lope said was being published from his 


This is exclusive of stage directions, which show some omissions and 
variants. For Quien mds no puede, cf. Ac. N., [X; for Los melindres de Belisa, 
ef. ed. H. C. Barrau, Amsterdam, 1933; for Santiago el Verde, Ac. N., XIII. 

* “FE texto [i.e. of Los hidalgos del aldea] de la Parte XII es, dicho sea de 
paso, sorprendentemente correcto y coherente.” (Rev. Fil. Esp., 1930, XVII, 62.) 
“ . . y si bien las comedias impresas en la Parte XII no ofrecen esa muchedumbre 
de lecciones mendosas a que nos tienen acostumbrados los editores de antafio, no 
se dir4 con todo que sean verdaderos arquetipos .. .” (id., 1933, XX, 193.) 

% For this hitherto unrecorded autograph, ef. A Selection of Books, Manu- 
scripts, Bindings and Autograph Letters, Catalogue No. 555, Maggs Bros., London, 
1931, p. 263 and plate xcvi; also the same company’s Catalogue No. 589, Seventy- 
five Unique or Rare Spanish & Portuguese Books (1933), p. 145. 
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originals, Act I of Los melindres de Belisa—unfortunately the other 
two acts have been lost—differs from the autograph in only 11 
lines! *6 

The Ilchester manuscript of Al pasar del arroyo must, then, be 
accepted as a copy of the lost autograph. Its importance lies not 
in any superiority of its text, but in the fact that it reveals that 
the autograph existed as late as the eighteenth century, that it 
provides the date of the play and information concerning the 
production, and that it adds weight to the supposition that, at least 


for some of the plays, Lope’s Parte Docena offers an unusually 
reliable text. 


VARIANTS 


In the following list of variants, mere differences in spelling are 
not noted except where they seem to point to dependence on Lope’s 
original, e.g. v for the conjunction 0, Brefigal for Brafigal, ete. 
Such forms as hirds (= irds), hazares (= azares), almuaza (= almo- 
haza) occur regularly throughout, and indicate the typical semi- 
literate confusion regarding the use of h, rather than Lope’s practice, 
so that it would be pointless to give them here. The variants of 
both the “Cardenas” and “Sagitarius” impresions of Parte Docena 
are included.” For convenience, since few readers will have access 
to the Parte Docena, page references are to the Academy’s edition 
(Ac. N., XI). The lines marked with a * are those which may 
possibly represent the reading of the autograph, and those preceded 
by a f are unquestionably preferable to those of the Parte. The 
accentuation has been modernized. 


IucHESTER MS Reapinea: Parte XII Reapina: 


Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 
Opening stage 

direction Jacinta y Theresa Labra- 246° Salen Jacinta y Teresa, 


doras labradoras 
5 La cosa noes... La solanoes... 
12 Otro bien como el de amor otro bien como el amor 
Stage direction 
following 20 > Pasqual y Benito Salen Pasqual y Benito 
Labradores labradores 
t 27 no porque el tornasolar 246° no porque el torno solar 
62 que algiin dichoso .. . 247* que a algiin dichoso .. . 


26 Mere variations in spelling are not included. 


* For these two impressions, cf. C. E. Anibal, Lope de Vega’s ‘ Dozena Parte’, 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 1932, XLVII, 1-8. 
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IucHESTER MS Reapinc: 


Verse No. 
* 86 
96 


Forz4ndome a aborrezer 
Escoje en todas varaxas 
Tt 103 alaaurora... 
* 106 Mira los lirios a la Alva 
Stage direction 
following 150 »J« Véyase 
175" 
179 con la abundancia de mosto 
* 182 Vamos y pleguea... 
186 Que supuesto que te ven 
Stage direction 
following 190 >}« 
Lisarda e Ysabel 
Between 198 
and 199 Lee. En mi enfermedad 
Stage direction 
following 237 »>}« D" Carlos Galdn de 
camino y Mayo criado 
yo no me vengo.. . 
Si no es que a imitad venfs 
Si afiadis los que . . 
. . 08 quejdis 
Ya sé que sabéis venzer 
De estas de grandes Patrafias 
imposibles y ruido 
con Carlos, yo necio a ti 
Omitted in MS. 


241 
251 
263 
264 
297 
323-324 


332 
339 


372 no tiene peligros .. . 
Stage direction 

following 385 »}« D® Luis 

400 >] y que os traya con bien 


403 que en la carrera os vi con 
Ayre y talle 


418 ser4 dezir un Hombre que 


Parte XII Reapine: 


Page No. in 
Ac. N., XI 
Forz4ndome aborrecer 
Escoge en todo Barajas 
247” el aurora... 
. al Alva 


Vase. 


. . . del mosto 
o od Es es 
. - . te vea 


Vase, y salen Lisarda, y 
Isabel 


Lee omitted; supplied in 
Ac. N., XI. 


Sale don Carlos galdn de 
camino, y Mayo criado. 
y no me vengo 
Si no es que aimitar venfs 
Si afiadis las que .. . 
. 08 quexéys 
Ya sé que auéys de vencer 
A comma follows patra- 
fias. 
... yoennecio... 
Que si ti en necio me 
hablas 


250° no teme peligros .. . 


250° Sale don Luys 
251° y que os trayga.. 
(Note omission of exit 
for Carlos) 
. con ayre tanto 


. unnombre que... 


* Ac. N., XI, p. 248°, gives “tantos lugares lavados,”’ adding in a note, “ Asi 


en el texto de la I.* edicién (1619).” 


However, not only the Ilchester MS but 


both impressions (“Sagitarius” and “Cardenas”) of Parte XII that I have 


consulted, give “lagares.” 











IncHESTER MS ReEapiInc: 


Verse No. 
435 de veniros a ver con mds 
despacio 
458 tomar sombrero con la falda 
huelta 
* 479 pues con vuestras cabezas o 
su viento 
* 495 y que dexé acriar... 
501 pero no has de saber... . 
504 que omitted 
Tt 506 el traxe sélo podra ser . . 
* 523 no ha de ser por su bien esta 


jornada 
Stage direction 
following 523 Vdyanse y salgan los 
Misicos de Labradores. 


Dorena y Silvio, Pasqual, 


Benito y Antén. 
533 mucho mas lo que lo estén 
542 mas que te dixo de sf? 
Stage direction 


following 548 »J« Laurencio viejo 


561 de la muger mds bella que le 
havita 

565 y sola de vivir... 

567 y hasta miimperio .. . 

571 


y vemos que desde el cielo 


Stage direction 
following 588 »[« Jacinta y Theresa 


591 Los dos los ojos me han 
ocupado 
* 632 como por pagar amor 
643 quando no por variedades 


Stage direction 
following 692 >< Los miisicos canten, 
y ella y el que bayla, oa 
quatro si fuere mejor 
baylen assi. 

quando bayla le haze rajas 

pues en tal desconfianza 

y haz esto, Jacinto mia 

fuera, apdrtese, que llevo 


710 
729 
765 
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Parte XII Reapine: 


Page No. in 
Ac. N., XI 
. con mas espacio 
251> . . . con la falda buelta 
252" . . . a su viento 


que la dex6 a criar... 

pero no han desaber . . . 

y que la mudes tii traxe y 
lenguaje 


252... podfaser... 
. +. pormibien... 
253" Vanse, y salen los misicos 


de labradores, Dorena, 
Siluio, Pasqual, Benito, 


y Anton. 
...-losque... 
. . « dixo que si? 


Sale Laurencio viejo 
. . » que la habita 


y solo de viuir . 
Ya esté mi imperio .. . 
y vemos, que del cielo 


253> 


Salen Iacinta, y Teresa 
Los ojos me han ocupado 


254* como por pagar a amor 
Quando no por vanidades 


254> Los misicos canten, y ella, 
y el que bayla, o quatro 
si fuere mejor baylen 
assi. 

255* . . . se haze rajas 

. . « desconfiar 
255> Haz esto, ... 
fuera, apdrtense, .. . 
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Iucuester MS Reapinea: Parte XII Reapinea: 


Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 


Stage direction 


following 788 Tafian los Misicos y 


el que bayla acabe esta 
escena. 


Stage direction 
following 792 Entren D® Carlos y 


801 
806 
818 
832 
833 
855 
857 


861 
876 
890 
901 
903 
913 
920 


Mayo criado. 


Brefiigal es nombre antiguo 
sexo, Mayo, este demonio? 
de quien él es tan devoto 
tomar en vino un bizcocho 
mira si han sacado el coche 
Omitted in MS. 

MS omits ‘‘guarda.”’ 


apadrtese Cavalleros 

con alguno de nosotros 
ancho y hundido del lomo 
y aun algunos gorgoranes 
Ho, ele allf. 

Con una ha dado en suelo 
Discretos sois 


Stage direction 
following 932 D* Carlos con Jacinta 


en los brazos 


Stage direction 
beginning Act II Benito, Pasqual 


954 
956 

* 966 
974 
982 
*1057 
*1085 
1147 


Antén. 

por alabar en su alabanza 
mds mds grandeza suya 
lugar las almenas dieron 

a sus rostros y rayos bellos 
o que de ella embidio tengo 
los rayos de una Alva clara 
fueron pedazos de sol 

Y advierto que esta pintura 


Stage direction 
following 1150 >} Lisarda, D. Luis, y 


1174 
1182 


y Laurencio con una carta 
que llama de Brefiigal 
mi muerte, tener por llano 


Tafian los miisicos, y el 
que bayla acabe esta 
cena. 


Sale Don Carlos, y Mayo 
criado. (Ac. N., XI, 
reads: “Salen . . .”’) 

Brafiigal . . . 

ae 

de quien eres . . 

tomaraenuino.. . 

mira si ha sacado . . . 

que deuen de auer sacado 

Guarda el toro, aparta, 
guarda. 

Apdartense caualleros 

con algunos... 

. . . de lomo 

. . . gorgueranes 

o ele allf. 

. en el suelo 

Discreto soys. 


Sale don Carlos con Iacin- 
ta en los bracos. 


Salen Benito, Pasqual, 
Antén. 

por hablar .. . 

para mds... 

lugar sus almenas . 

asurostro... 

o que della embidia tengo 

. . . de vn Alba clara 

. . « del Sol 

Y advertid,... 


Salen Lisarda .. . 


que llaman de Brafigal 
6 eR i < « 









































1452 
1460 
*1468 
1473 
*1481 
1484 
1492 













ILcHESTER MS RgEapinac: 


1337 


1340 


*1346 
1376 
1430 


Stage direction 
following 1448 Vdyanse 
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Parte XII Reapina: 


Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 
1200 Buen hombre, cesar de ha- 260°... cessad... 
blar 

1201 que ni os havéis de cesar que noos... 

1241 Como he de poder agora 260° . . . poder si agora 
Stage direction 

following 1246 >< Jacinta y Theresa Salen Iacinta . . . 

*1252 dar este nombre pues tienes dar esse nombre . . . 
1287 estos Cavalleros vienen 261* Que estos ... 
1302 Laurencio con vos yra Laurencio ... 
1314 


de que hiréis quando que- 
rrdis (the rhyme calls for 
-éis) 


. » » quando querréys 


Stage direction 
following 1322 »J« Vayanse 


Vanse 
>< Pasqual quede con Be- Vanse, y salen Pasqual, y 
nito Benito (This second 


stage direction follows 
line 1326 in Parte XII.) 


Pasq. Conelloshasdeamar. 262° . . . Soy roca firme 


Ben. Soy roca en firme 
MS omits “‘ Be. Todos los Pa. Pues qué cura el mo- 
males.” rir? Be. Todos los 
males. 


Stage direction 
following 1340 »J« Véyase Pasqual y Salen Carlos y Mayo. 


entren D. Carlos y Mayo. 
me trujo el alma trasi me traxo el alma tras sf, 
con su carlanca de Alquimia 2625... carranca... 
MS omits Carlos,and reads: 263% Ma. No hermano. Car. 


Sifuere... Si fuera ingrato 


Vdyanse y salga Mendo 


>< Mendo Labrador viejo labrador viejo 
en mi verds lo demas y en mi verdés .. . 
lo que a Jacinta queria 263° lo que Jacinta querria? 
las puertas al corazén . . « del coracén 
que si piensas reducirme . . . remediarme 
deudo en esta casa tiene . . essa casa... 
por lo que a tocarlos viene o wi ORI 0a 0 
que mientras de tu amor que mientas, .. . 


nace 
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IucHEesTER MS ReEapinc: 


HISPANIC REVIEW 


Parte XII ReApING: 


Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 
Stage direction 
following 1495 Vadyase Vase. 


1497 A4nimo pues pensamiento 
Stage direction 
following 1508 D" Luis Lisarda e 
Ysabel 
*1534 porque es una cosa Amor 
Stage direction 
following 1540 >} Vayase 
1547 Sin ella Ysabel esta 
Stage direction 
following 1574 Jacinta, y Teresa 
Stage direction 
following 1574 »J« Vayase 


*1576 aun que con la fenis prueben 
*1584 que amor por agrabio toca 
1595 Carlos es digno de Amor 


Stage direction 
following 1600>}« Mayo de Buhonero 
1601 A quien compre lindas cosas 
Stage direction 
following 1633 »}« Lisarda e Ysabel 


1637 que trahéys? Ma. Tocas 
francesas 
*1656 Cémo estas de esta manera? 
1674 MS omits “‘ Teresa” 


Stage direction 

following 1682 >}« Carlos de ortelano 
+1707 si assi los tienes cortados 
Stage direction 

following 1722 > Entre D® Luis 


1725 no sabes que en todo Oriente 
71733 Quanto barajas Amor 
1739 que venga Jacinta a aqui 


Stage direction 
following 1753 »J« Benito entre 


*1806 la trujo nifia a Barajas 
*1818 le prenden con alfileres 
*1820 de Toledo, u de Mendoza 


. « « pensamientos 
264" Vase, y sale don Luys, y 
Lisarda, y Ysabel. | 


. vna ley amor 


Vase. 


Si en ella Isabel esta 


Salen Iacinta, y Teresa 


264" Vase. 
aunque con las fenis 
prueuen 
que a amor por agrauio 
toca 


. . . digno de amar 


265* Sale Mayo de buhonero 
Ay quien... 


Salen Lisarda, y Ysabel 
. . . Tocas famosas 


265” . . . dessa manera? 
Teresa, quando ésta sepa 


Sale Carlos de hortelano 
266" ... los tienen... 


Sale don Luys 

. . « que todo Oriente 
266" Quando barajas .. . 

Que venga Iacinta aquf 


Sale Benito 

267* la traxo... 
la prenden... 
de Toledoo... 


Stage d 
folloy 
*2087 





pa 


qui 
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ILcHESTER MS ReEapiIna: 


Verse No. 
Stage direction 
following 1850 Vdyase 
Stage direction 
following 1859 »[« Entre Mayo 
1865 MS omits this line. 
1866 o yrén a Madrid las cargas 
Stage direction 
following 1898 Jacinta, Teresa, Li- 
sarda, Ysabel 
*1918 Estdys sefiora prefiada? 
1951 Habl6 bien su sefiorfa 
Stage direction 
following 1966 >} Benito con espada 


fuera. Lis. A mi hermano 
me matan 

Stage direction 
following 1982 >{« Entren acuchillén- 


1982 


dose 
1986 ha Jacinta. Ja. ha mi espa- 
da 
*1999 Car. En ti mi remedio fio 


Stage direction 
following 2006 »J« Véyanse Jacinta, 
Carlos y Teresa 
*2011 Junto a Brefiigal espero 
Stage direction 
beginning Act III D® Luis con Guz- 
man criado 
Stage direction 
following 2043 »J« Lisarda entre 
Stage direction 
following 2058 > Benito 
*2087 Yo os quiero concertar 
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Parte XII ReEapING: 


Page No. in 
Ac. N., XI 


267° 


268* 


268° 


269° 


269° 


270* 
270° 


Vase 


Sale Mayo 
concertardsse la fruta 
yrin a Madrid... 


Salen Iacinta, Teresa, Li- 
sarda, y Ysabel 

Estdys acaso prefiada 

Fablé bien . . . 


Sale Benito con espada 


afuera. Lis. A mi her- 
mano matan 


Entrense acuchillando 


A Iacinta. Jac. A mi 
esperanca 

Parte XII assigns this 
line to Jacinta. Ae. 
N., XI, assigns it to 
Carlos, but without 
indicating change. 


Vanse Iacinta, Carlos, y 
Teresa 
Iunto a Brafiigal . . . 


Sale don Luys, con. . 


Sale Lisarda 


Sale Benito 
Ya os quiero... (Ac. 
N., XI, reads Yo os 
. .. Without indicat- 
ing change) 
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ItcHEsTER MS Reapinac: Parte XII Reapina: 


Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 


Stage direction 
following 2098 »>J« Jacinta ya vestida 


2110 
72145 


*2157 
*2178 
72205 
+2206 


ya sobr de cortesia 
riendo yo entonces 


de juncia y berbena, 
el Amor sus rayos 
curdéronme en ella 
sus hermanas, dando 


Stage direction 
following 2252 »*D" Carlos, D® 


2277 
—2280 


Luis, Mayo... 
y os hacéis vos de nuevas? 
al rayo de esse sol iba . 


Stage direction 
following 2307 Vayanse 
Stage direction 
following 2319 >< éntrese 
Stage direction 
following 2379 »« Benito entre 
Stage direction 
following 2384 Vdyase D® Luis 


{2391 
#2422 
$2439 


2444 
*2475 
2492 
2510 
2559 


*2575 


de un peligro en la ocasién 
Esta mi amorosa empresa 
quando en el campo me vea 


porque es cosa que no en- 
tiende 

y vos podréis verla aqui 

de Familia muy idalga 

MS omits this line. 

la muger que ha de ser pro- 
pria 

a Estremoz o Talabera 


Stage direction 
following 2597 Lisarda y Ysabel 


2636 


xfquimas roxas acuestas. 


Sale lacinta ya vestida 


271" yasobra... 
viendo yo entonces 
(“‘riendo” in ‘‘Sagi- 
tarius” impression of 
Parte XII) 
271 .. . y beruenas 
elalma... 
272° sacéronme . . 
sus hermanos, .. . 


272» Salen don Carlos, don 
Luys,... 
273° y hazéysos vos... . 
ay rayo... in “Sagi- 
tarius’”’ impression 


273” Vanse 
274" Vanse 
274 Sale Benito 


Vase 

. en ocasién 

275° Essa... 

. me ve (‘me vea”’ in 
‘‘Sagitarius” impres- 
sion) 

porque es lengua .. . 


275” y vos podéys ... 
de lo noble de los Vargas 
que don Esteuan Zapata 
276" ... propia 


276 .. . oa Talauera 


Salen Lisarda .. . 
277° xdquimas rojas a listas 





ILcHESTER MS ReEapiInc: 


Verse No. 
2683 que esto debo a ser quien 
soy 
Stage direction 
following 2700 >< Jacinta entre 
2758 Ni padre es aquel villano 
*2808 aprisa y sacar de noche 
Stage direction 
following 2816 D® Luis entre 
Stage direction 
following 2850 >} Teresa, Pasqual 


2884 del Abanillo 
Stage direction 
following 2906 Vdyanse Jacinta... 
Stage direction 
following 2912 D" Luis se vaya 
Stage direction 
following 2923 Benito en habito de 


*2937 y el carro que truxo .. . 
Stage direction 

following 2937 MS omits this. 
Stage direction 

following 2949 D®" Carlosy... 
Stage direction 

following 2974 D*" Luis y Guzmdn 


2985 MS omits this line. 


2986 MS omits this line. 
2987 Pues entra... 
Stage direction 
following 2987 Ysabel en alto 
*3004 Sosiega aquesta perrilla 
Stage direction 
following 3017 Los _ Labradores, 
Laurencio, . 
*3021 Como esas cosas sustenta 
Stage direction 
following 3024 Benito con Lisarda 
3031 Jacinta. Gu. La puerta 
cierra 
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Parte XII Reapinc: 
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Page No. in 


Ac. N., 


277° 


278> 
279° 


279» 


280° 


280» 


281° 


281°. . 


XI 
. . . al ser quien soy 


Sale Iacinta 

Mi padre . 

a priessa . . 

Sale don Luys 

Salen Teresa, Pasqual 

del alamillo 

Vanse Iacinto (sic) . . . 

Vase don Luys 

Sale Benito en dbito . 

oo « MBMDs.. 

Vanse todos 

Salen don Carlosy... 

Sale don Luys y Guzmdn 

Ma. Si fuera puerta tra- 
sera 

pudiera ser sospechoso 


entra .. 


Sale Isabel en alto 
. aquessa . . 


Salen los labradores Lau- 


FORCE, . . « 
Como estas... 


Salen Benito con Lisarda 
. cierran 



















































































































































































HISPANIC REVIEW 


ItcHEesTeER MS READING: Parte XII READING: 
Page No. in 
Verse No. Ac. N., XI 


Stage direction 
following 3034 Salgan Jacinta y D" Salen Iacinta, y don Car- 
Carlos. los 


Stage direction 
following 3054 MS omits this. 282" Desembécele Lisarda 


W. L. FicuTerR 


Brown University 





THE MOTHER IN THE COMEDIA OF LOPE DE VEGA 


Né il pit bel caso, né il pix memorabile 
Fu mai: se ne farebbe una commedia. 
(Ariosto, I suppositi, Teat. ital. antico, II, 313.) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


NE of the most widely repeated commonplaces in Spanish 

literary history is the conventional omission of the mother in 

the comedia of the Golden Age. In the present study I propose 

to examine her réle in the plays of Lope de Vega, and clarify, in 

its divers ramifications, the accepted generalization, which has been 
formulated as follows by Professor Schevill: 


Thus we are impressed with the fact that human society in the 
comedia has with rare exceptions no mother. All reasons given in 
defense of this omission but emphasize the fact that’ we are not dealing so 
much with a limitation imposed upon a great art by etiquette or current 
manners as with a silent acquiescence in a literary tradition which goes 
back through centuries of the life of Rome and the Latin nations, a 
tradition none the less fixed because it shows occasional exceptions. . . . 
Moreover, exceptions explain this phenomenon which was accepted by 
the Renascence drama all over Europe and make us realize that the 
introduction of a mother into the plot may lead us even farther away 
from the picture of actual society than her customary omission.! 


Professor Schevill then takes as illustrations of this last point 
the Teodora of La Dorotea and three of the mothers who will be 
found below classified under the Widow Type, and concludes: 


In brief, the omission of the mother was a novelistic element which 
the comedia had inherited, and as long as the majority of plots in novel 
and play alike turned on secret intrigues of amorous passion, games of 
hide-and-seek, honorable or otherwise, lackeys’ tricks and rendezvous, 
the mother could play no dignified part without bringing down the poet’s 
scheme like a house of cards; if included at all, she naturally assumed a 
réle by no means in keeping with her sacred position and name.? 


The common opinion, as voiced by Professor Schevill and others, 
holds that: (1) the mother is almost totally lacking in the Spanish 


! The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, 17-18. 
? Ibid., 19. 
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comedia;* (2) whatever mothers may be found here and there are 
purely conventional and in no wise‘ represent the actual family life 
of the times; ® (3) a réle for a mother would be incompatible with 
the concept of virtuous or sacred motherhood, which, commendable 
as it may be, offers little dramatizable material to the playwright, 
or else would be technically superfluous and a mere duplication of 
the réle of the father.’ 

It is indeed true that the mother is exceptional with certain of 
the playwrights of the period, but it is also true that, in the case of 
Tirso de Molina,* Guillén de Castro® and Lope de Vega, she is both 


* Cf. Valbuena Prat, Literatura dramdtica espafiola, 163, and A. Castro, Clas. 
cast., IT (2nd. ed.), xxxvi, n. 1. 

‘Or at most very imperfectly, according to Petrof (Morel-Fatio’s review of 
his Etudes sur Lope de Vega, Bull. hisp., IV, 379). 

5 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Calderén y su teatro (4th ed.), 93; also, 404-405; 
Martinenche, La comedia espagnole en France de Hardy 4 Racine, 79-80; Romera- 
Navarro, Historia de la literatura espafiola, 345; Pfandl, Spanische Kultur und 
Sitte, 63; Bourland, The Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth Century, 24; id., 
Aspectos de la vida del hogar en el siglo XVII . . . (Hom. Men. Pidal, II, 332). 

* Cf. Vossler, Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter, 248-249. 

7™Cf. Schiicking, Die Familie bei Shakespeare (Engl. Studien, LXII, 203); 
also his Studien tiber die stofflichen Beziehungen der engl. Komédie zur ital. bis Lilly 
(Studien zur engl. Phil. herausgeg. von L. Morsbach [1901], LX, 100). 

* Twenty-two mothers, of whom three (of no consequence) appear in La vida 
de Herodes, and two each in Escarmientos para el cuerdo, La mejor espigadera, 
and La repiblica al revés. The remaining ones of any importance occur in El 
Aquiles, Antona Garcia, El drbol del mejor fruto, El honroso atrevimiento, La 
prudencia en la mujer, Quien da luego da dos veces, Todo es dar en una cosa, Ventura 
te dé Dios, hijo. 

* Twenty-one mothers, two of whom appear in each of the following plays: 
Allé van leyes donde quieren reyes, El amor constante, Dido y Eneas (inconsequen- 
tial), El nacimiento de Montesinos, and Progne y Filomena. The principal other 
ones—of varying importance—occur in El conde Alarcos, Cudnto se estima el 
honor, Los enemigos hermanos, La fuerza de la costumbre, La fuerza de la sangre, El 
nieto de su padre, La piedad en la justicia, Pretender con pobreza, La tragedia por los 
celos. 

As for the remaining dramatists of the epoch, I shall merely point out that 
mothers of importance are found in comedias by Mira de Amescua, Pérez de 
Montalban and Vélez de Guevara. With Alareén, Moreto and Rojas Zorrilla their 
number is negligible. In Calderén’s comedia palaciega, Manos blancas no ofenden, 
a mother is not introduced before the spectators, but she does call to her son from 
off the stage. Eight of the fourteen Calderonian mothers occur in mythological 
and operatic works; several of them—especially Lirfope in Eco y Narciso—display 
maternal emotions that are convincingly sincere. The one admirable character is 
Queen Catalina in La cisma de Ingalaterra; the servant-girl in Dar tiempo al 
tiempo should also be mentioned because the incidents in which she is involved 
obviously are intended to parody the mother-play of Lope and his followers. 

Lack of space precludes a discussion of why the mother was avoided by 
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numerically and dramatically important, although undoubtedly 
less so than other members of the family (father, brother, cousin, 
etc.). Taking the mothers in Lope’s plays in the biological sense 
and disregarding for the moment the question of their importance 
either as mothers or as dramatic personages, we shall discover 159 
of them in the Academy edition and the thirteen volumes of the 
New Academy edition, excluding the Virgin Mary. Since the 
authenticity of some few of these plays is open to doubt, we may 
roughly estimate the number‘of mothers to exceed 145. The mere 
total of 145 mothers does not imply 145 individual comedias, for 
there are three of them '°—EI bastardo Mudarra," El gran duque 
de Moscovia and El rey sin reino—which contain three mothers 
each, and eighteen,” which contain two mothers each. 

A statistical enumeration of the many children who appear in 
these plays is scarcely justifiable, with the exception of Los Porceles 
de Murcia and Los enemigos en casa. In Los Porceles de Murcia 
twelve children are born during the course of the action, five to 
one mother, and the seven postulated by the folklore theme to 
the other one. In the second comedia Félix remains a prisoner for 
three years in the house of his dama. She bears him three children 
—one of them (el mds lindo) in the huerta, and has them taken in 

























Alarc6n and the Calderonians. She was retained in general when she had some 
justification in mythology or religious or profane history, but must otherwise 
have been deemed technically outmoded and superfluous (“‘stoffliche Uberfiille”’), 
especially in a comedia de capa y espada. Although it is significant that almost no 
references to the mother are found in Cotarelo, Bibliografia de las controversias 
sobre la licitud del teatro en Espajia, still, to take two examples, Moreto was un- 
doubtedly motivated by moral considerations—or of taste—when he transformed 
the mother (Widow Type) of Lope’s gDe cudndo acd nos vino? into an aunt in his 
De fuera vendrdé quien de casa nos echard, as, perhaps, was Rojas Zorrilla in his 
Progne y Filomena, in which a wife replaces the murderous mother of Guillén de 
Castro’s comedia. 

10 La corona derribada y vara de Moisés, printed in Acad., ITI, likewise contains 
three mothers. 

4 Sancha, Arlaja, Constanza. Dofia Lambra may have to be included, 
judging by certain vague references to her. 

2 Antonio Roca o la muerte mds venturosa; El capelldén de la Virgen; Dios hace 
reyes; El divino africano; Los enemigos en casa; Fray Diablo y el diablo predicador 
(not sure); El hijo venturoso; El mayorazgo dudoso; El mayordomo de la duquesa de 
Amalfi; El nifio inocente de la Guardia; El piadoso aragonés; Los Porceles de Mur- 
cia; El principe perfecto (2a parte) ; El ristico del cielo; San Diego de Alcala; San 
Nicolas de Tolentino; El serafin humano; Los terceros de San Francisco (in collab. 
with Pérez de Montalban). El rey por semejanza (Lope?; Acad. N., II), contains 
two mothers, as does Las hazafias del Cid, y su muerte, con la tomada de Valencia 
(Acad. N., XI; not by Lope). 
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as foundlings by her father. The novelty of the situation is that 
her slave-girl bears a corresponding bevy of three children to the 
gracioso and servant of the prisoner! The angry father, needless 
to add, accepts marriage as the solution for the vagaries of youth." 

A number of the mothers included for statistical purposes are 
utterly inconsequential as dramatic personages. Some who are 
important as dramatic personages are primarily wives, or so repre- 
sented within their réles; in other cases it is difficult to distinguish 
between the wife and the mother, even when they are studied from 
the twofold point of view of quantitative dramatic action and 
qualitative emotional attachment. Some mothers are unmaternal, 
and a few are even anti-maternal, but the majority are definitely— 
and oftentimes overwhelmingly—maternal in their emotional atti- 
tude toward their children. The fact of motherhood is likewise 
important for the plot-incidents to which it gives rise, although, 
as before, the line of demarcation between the wife and mother is 
frequently tenuous, especially where honor is at stake." 

When ihe mothers of any importance are envisaged en bloc the 
bulk of them fall into approximate categories, and I shall, therefore, 
discuss some of the most interesting cases according to the recurring 
plot-motifs or incidents in which they are involved, and according 
to the type of character which they possess. Several other at- 
tempted methods of classification may be mentioned for whatever 
data they afford: From the standpoint of social status, for instance, 
most of the mothers belong to the upper middle strata, to the 
nobility, or to royalty.* From the standpoint of the type of play 
or of source-material, no deductions of any value may be made 
because of the very nature of the comedia, save in isolated genres 
like the religious play.'* The majority of these mothers are of 
secondary importance, and aside from their religious virtues of 

8 Alcina, the demoniacal villana in Ptisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna (printed in 
Acad. N., IX), bears a child to Zurdo, the gracioso. 

4 Approximately two-fifths of the comedias of conjugal honor listed by 
Fichter (in his ed. of Lope’s El castigo del discreto, 57, n. 102) contain mothers. 

1* Some of the exceptions are: Rosela and Juana in El nifio inocente de la 
Guardia; the villana and baker’s wife in San Diego de Alcalé; Maria, the miller’s 
daughter in El aldegiiela; Filena, the serrana in El sol parado; and Marina, the 
bluffly comical villana in El conde Ferndn Gonzdlez. 

16 Fl animal profeta y dichoso parricida, San Julidn (also mentioned under the 
false adultery charge); El capellan de la Virgen; La madre de la mejor; La niiiez del 
padre Rojas; La nifiez de San Isidro; San Nicolds de Tolentino; El serafin humano. 
Mothers in La corona derribada y vara de Moisés (Lope?) and El nifio inocente de 
la Guardia could also be classified here. Ménica, in El divino africano, deserves 
special mention for her ardent faith and passionate attachment to Augustine. 
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piety and humility display human qualities such as a strong love 
for members of their families, and are capable of experiencing 
sadness, sorrow, jealousy or indignation. When, on the contrary, 
they are dynamically developed, or are drawn into novelesque 
episodes, they may also be treated under plot-incidents or character. 

Looking at the mothers from a third standpoint, statistics 
reveal that approximately one-third of the more important ones are 
unmarried.” Although the course of the plot is affected by this 
circumstance, many unmarried couples consider themselves already 
as esposos—with marital honor, and suffer vicissitudes similar to 
those suffered by their married congeners. The point of honor, 
however, does attain a focal intensity after marriage, and it may 
therefore happen that the fact of motherhood is irrelevant. The 
unmarried mothers are motivated by the desire of repairing their 
honor (through marriage), and are frequently assisted or championed 
by their sons; the married ones, likewise, wish to restore their 
honor, and are likewise frequently assisted by their sons. Even 
respectable widowhood—as distinguished from the Widow Type— 
is not a sufficient basis for classification: '* it entails obligations 
and spurs the mother to action, yet mothers who are not widows 
perform similar or identical functions. 

A homogeneous group of mothers, who could also be classified 
under the heading of character, embraces the “conniving old 
females,” as Professor Schevill has called them.'® They may be 
appropriately termed the Widow Type, although several of them 
are not in reality widows, and by and large may be said to combine 
the hypocrisy and giddiness of the viudita de azar *° with varying 
traits of a Celestina. They range from the simple promoter of 
their daughters (Camila, in El serafin humano), to the picara 
Belisa (El amante agradecido) and Corcina (La ingratitud vengada), 
who is rumored to have worn the mitra." In general, when there 

17 For the matrimonio natural, cf. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, 349, 
mE. 

18 Cf. El principe despefiado; La inocente sangre; El halcén de Federico; Los 
Benavides (unmarried widow); El premio riguroso y amistad bien pagada (Lope?); 


and El rey sin reino (Queen Elisa). The mother in Antonio Roca is less respectable. 

19 Op. cit., 18. 

20 Calder6én, La dama duende (R, VII, 169 bc). Queen Urraca, in La varona 
castellana, represents the type of the virtuous widow who is eager to remarry, 
reiterating el amparo del hombre needed by herself and her son. Some antecedents 
for the Widow Type may be found in Galzigna, La donna nella commedia erudita 
del 500 (Rivista dalmatica, I, 181 ff). 

21 Other plays in this group: gDe cudndo acd nos vino? ; La discreta enamorada; 
La malcasada; Los melindres de Belisa; Quien ama, no haga fieros, 
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is more than mere exploitation, the plots consist of two conflicts 
between mother and daughter: the first, between marriage for 
money, as the mother would have it, and marriage for love with a 
loco mozalvillo chosen by the daughter; and the second, the bitter 
rivalry for the man of whom the mother too becomes enamored. 
Certainly, the infatuated mother, with all her garrulous preachments 
and her passion for material things, is far from an edifying spectacle, 
especially since, as Professor Schevill has shown,” she flings herself 
with complete abandonment into the conventional episodes that 
are better suited to the daughter. The quarrels in which the 
mother grows so angry as to threaten to bite the daughter or pull 
her hair, produce a lively effect at times, but in the moments of 
greatest acerbity leave an impression of sordidness and feline 
prurience. 


II. CuassrtFIcaATIon AccoRDING TO PLOT-INCIDENTs AND MorTIFs 


1. The False Adultery Charge 


The mother in the majority of cases is the object of some form 
of wrong or persecution, and must, therefore, be accorded a place 
beside, if not within, the multifarious body of wives and mothers 
who are collectively known as the Calumniated Wife. This is 
probably the most popular of all medieval and Renaissance literary 
themes, and when reduced to its simplest and most universal 
elements tells ‘‘how a woman is driven from home by her husband 
or some enemy, how she gives birth to a child (sometimes twins) 
either before or after leaving home, how she has other adventures 
that are equally trying, and how she is finally reunited to her 
husband and exonerated from the charges which have been made 
against her.”’ * 

One of the most iniquitous manifestations of the calumny is the 
so-called false adultery charge, in itself a theme that appears in 
many genres, from folklore to hagiographic legends, and notably in 
literature of a more or less chivalric nature. The calumny is 
usually brought by an unsuccessful—and often ambitious—suitor, 
in revenge for the disdain shown to him by the wife or mother,” 


2 Op. cit., 18-19. 

% Gerould, Forerunners, Congeners, and Derivatives of the Eustace Legend 
(PMLA, XIX, 341-342). 

*Cf., for this and other points, the invaluable study of Miss Schlauch, 
Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens (New York, 1927). One of Lope’s 
best-known false adultery plays, but with no mother in it, is E/ valeroso catalan. 
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and, of course, gives rise to a chain of events and tribulations. 
The greater the extension of the plot in time and space, the more 
is it to be termed novelesque, or even medieval; an excellent example 
is Ursén y Valentin, hijos del rey de Francia: 

The pregnant Queen is accused by the rejected suitor,?*> whose 
falsehoods are readily accepted by the credulous husband.” Thanks 
to a touching plea for her unborn babe she escapes the immediate 
death-penalty and is exposed in the forest, where she bears twins, 
offstage, to be sure, but close enough for the spectators to hear 
the words addressed by her to one of the babies as it is being born! 
Twenty years elapse and she reproves one of the sons for his moce- 
dades and discloses to him part of his life-history. He slays the 
suitor, the King becomes enamored again of the Queen,?’ and the 
family is happily united. 

Another comedia—Los pleitos de Ingalaterra *—offers an inter- 
esting parallel to Ursén y Valentin: The Queen, likewise pregnant, 
is falsely implicated with the suitor, bears twins in a naturalistic 
scene, and escapes death through a ruse. For twenty years she 
lives in seclusion with her sons, who are unaware of her identity. 
Then, inter alia, the King again becomes infatuated, the sons 
perform heroic deeds and the family is rehabilitated. 

Curious variations of the adultery charge provide the motif for 
El perseguido and La fuerza lastimosa. In El perseguido it is the 
husband who is accused of making advances to the Duchess (not 
a mother). The latter, in her fiendish mania for revenge, seeks to 
have the husband and his two children murdered, but is frustrated 
and exiled in the end. The mother in the play becomes hysterical 
over the presumed adultery and goes so far as to threaten to kill 
one of her children.” In speaking of the well-known La fuerza 
lastimosa suffice it to mention the accusation of the Infanta that the 
Count had slipped into her room prior to his marriage, the poignant 


*% The gobernador, or seneschal of medieval fiction. 

* The credulous husband is a conventional figure in the comedia, and in 
medieval fiction as well. 

27 She shocks every one by sleeping with him. 

* The plot of its refundicién, La corona de Hungria, is virtually identical, as 
Rennert has pointed out (Lope de Vega’s Comedias ‘Los Pleitos de Ingalaterra” 
and “La Corona de Hungria,’’ ML Rev., XITI, 455 ff). 


2”; Yo te mataré a tu hijo! ... y quede el cuerpo leal! 
Y ante tus ojos traidores . . . jSu sangre me ha de tefiir 
;Yo atravesaré un pufial el vientre donde le tuve, 


por medio del cuerpo infame, _y el alma que al cielo sube, 
porque tu sangre derrame, a Dios venganza pedir! (Acad., XV, 479a) 
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farewell bade by Isabela, the mother, to her children, and her 
subsequent adventures, until she achieves justice as a captain in 
the army commanded by her son Juan.*° 

The false adultery charge likewise occurs in religious plays— 
e.g., Los terceros de San Francisco * (written in collaboration with 
Pérez de Montalban), in which Santa Isabel de Hungrifa is accused 
by the suitor of harboring a pilgrim in her bed while the Duke, 
her husband, is absent. However, the pilgrim, to whom she ad- 
dresses tender epithets, proves to be a “‘ Cristo crucificado que sube 
desde la cama al cielo.”” The Saint is subsequently driven out by the 
suitor, who schemes to become the guardian of her son, and bears 
a second child in a shepherd’s hut, pouring out her gratitude to 
heaven for a birth-scene similar to that of Christ. 


2. Miscellaneous Comedias Containing Suitors and Wronged or 
Persecuted Mothers 


These comedias have in common some otherwise unclassifiable 
form of wrong or persecution, in which the suitor frequently, but 
not necessarily, has a hand. In view of the abundance of the 
material I shall take up a few representative examples, extracting 
merely those portions of the plots that affect the mother. 


El genovés liberal: For six years the mother resists the proffers 
of a well-to-do suitor, despite the increasing hunger of her children. 
Finally, after a terrific struggle between honor and love, and only 
when two of her children are on the verge of starvation, does she 
decide to offer herself to the suitor, taking a dagger along to kill 
herself. The suitor, however, conquers his passion and sends food 
to the children; then the mother is reunited to her absent husband. 

Valor, fortuna y lealtad (2a parte de Los Tellos de Meneses): 
Spurred on by the suitor, the King of Leén persecutes his sister, 
separating her from her children and bringing her to court, where 
the suitor plies her in vain. The husband—a labrador—wins 4 

80 Additional cases of the motif: A future mother (El animal de Hungria) 
brings the charge against her sister and is punished by the death of several 
children, and the loss of one that is stolen and reared by the sister; Duchess Elena 
(La discordia en los casados) is far more of a faithful wife and donna guerriera thana 
mother; Queen Mayor (El testimonio vengado), who is accused by her own sons 
and vindicated in the lists by her “natural stepson,” will be discussed under the 
caption of character. Some of the honor plays (e.g., La desdichada Estefania and 
Los peligros de la ausencia) could also be mentioned here, for they display funda- 
mental analogies to the false adultery theme. 

* Other titles: La mayor dicha en el monte (Lope?) ; El animal profeta y dichoso 
parricida, San Julidn; La mayor corona. 
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signal victory over the Moors, thereby obliging the King to restore 
his sister to favor. 

In a group of four comedias the place of the suitor is, in a sense, 
taken by the woman who has, intentionally or not, alienated from 
the queen (and mother) the affections of the king. One of the 
best-known is Las paces de los reyes y judta de Toledo, in which the 
Queen, driven to despair by Alfonso’s absorption in his Jewish 
mistress, threatens to leave for England with her son unless the 
nobles slay the judia. They do so, but the King refuses to heed 
her pleas involving their child, and only repents when an angel 
remonstrates with him.” 

El principe despefiado: The widowed Queen makes a stirring 
supplication for her unborn babe * against the designs of a usurper, 
but is forced to flee to the forest. The pains of childbirth overtake 
her there, and she leaves the stage groaning, to bear the child 
with Danteo, villano, assisting her.* She spends some time in 
hiding, until, ultimately, the usurper is slain, and the baby, which 
she found abandoned in the woods, is proclaimed King. 

Dios hace reyes: The mother of the protagonist, while fleeing 
with her husband, likewise departs from the stage; then, eighteen 
lines later, the birth of a son is announced.*® The child is left tied 
to the branch of a tree for protection from the beasts, as in many 


® The other plays: El rey por semejanza (Lope?); El hijo de Redudn; La reina 
dofia Maria. In the last two the mothers execute the astucia—the word is 

Menéndez y Pelayo’s—of sleeping with their husbands in substitution for the 

damas. There is little of the mother in any of the three Queens. 

* As a document for the study of literary taste parts of her lengthy appeal are 

worth quoting: 

. » « Que en mi vientre est4 jurando porque, a ser cristal mi pecho, 
matar a quien se la [sc. obediencia ] niega: os estuviera mirando .. . 
que yo lo siento en los saltos. Vuestro legitimo Rey 
Paréceme que ya toma os esté dando los brazos! 
la blanca espada en la mano: Besalde la mano luego, 
ya siento el brazo esgrimir, y por vuestro Rey juraldo; 
que aun tiene fuerza en los brazos. que yo me abriré este pecho 
No esté ausente vuestro Rey: para que saque las manos. 
veisle aqui, hidalgos, miraldo, (Acad., VIII, 1246-1252) 

* In a prodigious birth described in the loa of Aguilar’s El mercader amante 

(Poetas dram. valen., II, 123b), a hermit makes shift as midwife. 

* Cf. the remarks of the rustics: 

Bato. zYa parié? Bato. Parece que aqueste caso 
jBendiga Dios el prefiado pasa en alguna comedia, 
que trae en la manga el hijo! y es verdad y ejemplo claro 
Nunca has visto, Bato, un drbol de los sucesos del mundo. 
que tiene maduro el fruto? (Acad. N., IV, 5916) 
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medieval tales, and specifically, in earlier versions of the legend 
treated in this play.** The parents spend the twenty years between 
Acts I and II in the forest, and the mother is represented as having 
just died the day which marks the opening of Act II.*’ 


38. The Secret “Liaison.” Relation to the Children, etc. 


Within the constant overlapping of dramatic devices, still 
another one is of sufficient importance to provide a separate classi- 
fication for a goodly number of mothers. It may be designated 
as the secret liaison, and is the cause—direct or indirect—of compli- 
cations and misfortunes. The secrecy of the affair may depend 
upon a variety of circumstances, among them a feud between the 
families of the two lovers; ** a war between their respective coun- 
tries; ** fear of discovery by either one of their fathers,*° who may 
prefer a marriage of convenience to impecunious love;“! or the 
opposition of a king to the marriage of his son, daughter, or sister, 
to a person of lower rank, or at any rate, to a person not acceptable 
to him.” 

Some of the liaisons came into existence prior to the beginning 
of the action, and there are children“ previously born. As a 
result of the furtive relationship between the parents, the subsequent 
babies are usually born in some isolated spot, on a finca, in the 
aldea, or in what is termed el monte.“ One baby, that of Princess 


% Cf. Grudzinski, Vergleichende Untersuchung und Charakteristik der Sage vom 
Findelkind, das spdter Kaiser wird (Z{/RPh, XXXVI, 546 ff). The theme is 
utilized by Lope in Lo que estdé determinado, in which, however, the réle of the 
mother is relatively insignificant. 

37 Some other comedias that could be mentioned in this section: El cuerdo en 
su casa; El ejemplo de casadas y prueba de la paciencia; La hermosa Alfreda; El hijo 
por engafio y toma de Toledo (Lope?); La lealtad en el agrario; El mayor rey de los 
reyes (Lope?); El piadoso veneciano; El satisfacer callando y princesa de los montes 
(Lope?); La ventura sin buscalla. 

This is also the place for a group of captive mothers: Los cautivos de Argel; 
El negro del mejor amo (Lope?); La Santa Liga; La vida de San Pedro Nolasco. 

38 La firmeza en la desdicha; Los enemigos en casa. 

3° La infanta desesperada. 

40 Cf. El leal criado, in which the father orders his daughter killed when he 
notices her pregnant condition. 

“ Los Ponces de Barcelona; cf. Los Porceles de Murcia. In the first play the 
father of the man seeks to slay the mother and baby with a shotgun. 

“ Laura perseguida; Lucinda perseguida; La mocedad de Roldan; Las mocedades 
de Bernardo del Carpio; El mayorazgo dudoso. 

43 Because of the overlapping alluded to above, the children in the secret 
liaison plays may be taken as representative of the motherplays as a whole. 

“ Antecedents for all three may be found in Renaissance and medieval fiction 
The designations montafia and sierra also occur. 











‘Jacinta, in El mayorazgo dudoso, would seem to have been born in 
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the very street! And one mother—Serafina in El leal criado—main- 
tains as a ruse that a brigand had sought to ravish her—shortly be- 
fore her baby was born.*® 

Most of the children are born beyond earshot of the spectators, 
and it is not till afterwards that they are apprized of the event.“ 
To the previous examples of childbirth that takes place, so to 
speak, in the wings, may be added the arrival of the twins in Los 
Porceles de Murcia, and the scene from Las mocedades de Bernardo 
del Carpio in which the cries of the Infanta can be heard; then, 
thirteen lines later, Don Sancho, the father, descends a ladder with 
the child in his arms. 

Since so many of the children are the fruit of forbidden love, 
it is fitting that they be reared in seclusion, usually in the country, 
and with the utmost secrecy. They are frequently taken in by a 
shepherd, villano, or labrador, and brought up as his children; the 
mother, meanwhile, may share their humble existence and aid in 
their upbringing, or she may be separated from them for years.*’ 

** Himel (Studien zu Lope de Vegas Jugenddramen, 24) finds a precedent for 
the pregnant women on the stage in artistic representations of the Madonna. 
This is true, as may be seen in the illustrations of Witkowski, Les accouchements 
dans les beaux-arts, dans la littérature et au thédtre (Paris, 1894; cf. also the descrip- 
tion by Sor Maria de Agreda in Nelken, Las escritoras espafiolas, 162-163). In 


Guillén de Castro’s El mejor esposo (Obras [ed. Julid], Il, 575 b-576 a), Isabel 
welcomes the Virgin (pregnant both of them): 


. . - Al gran Rey que viene adora su heroica Alteza, 
en vuestras entrafias tiernas, y su venida admirable 
el nifio que esta en las mfas cen alabanzas celebra, 
dando saltos, dando vueltas, siendo tan divinamente 
de las mercedes que alcanza santificado y Profeta 
me dié milagrosas muestras; que para mostrar su gracia 
y parado de rodillas profetiza con mi lengua. 


(Cf. also Castro’s El nacimiento de Montesinos [ibid., I, 431 a, 432 a], and the 
passage quoted above from Lope’s El principe despeiiado.) 

Many pregnant women may be found in the drama of Italy and France—e.g., 
Prévost’s Clotilde. In Hardy’s Scédase ou Vhospitalité violée it even happens that 
the cries of a girl may be heard as she is being violated offstage. 

Actual birth upon the stage was of frequent occurrence in the medieval drama, 
according to D’Ancona (Origini del teatro italiano (2nd ed.), I, 452-454; II, 285), 
who cites the influence of the Nativity play. An interesting antecedent in Spain 
is offered by the Auto cémo San Juan fué concebido (ed. Gillet, Ro. Rev., XVII, 58), 
in which eight lines intervene between the departure of the mother from the stage 
and the arrival of the midwife with the baby. 

“6 e.g., in La mocedad de Roldan. 

*’ A curious detail is the réle of Belardo in rearing some of these children (cf. 
El hijo venturoso and Laura perseguida). In Los Porceles de Murcia, because the 
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A lengthy period of time—conventionally twenty years ‘*—is 
necessary in comedias in which the heroic son is assigned the rdéle 
of hijo justiciero. 

The children may be said to exert either an indirect or a direct 
influence upon the development and outcome of the plot. It is 
indirect when their réle is relatively passive: they are, for instance, 
used as a means of punishing or intimidating the mother, or of 
achieving reconciliation between the parents, and sometimes be- 
tween the parents and the father of one of them. The direct 
influence is to be found in plays in which the youth takes an avenging 
hand in righting the wrongs done to his parents, or in bringing them 
together if they are estranged. He is motivated by the desire to 
retrieve the honor of one or both parents, as well as his own, for he 
is often born out of wedlock and must legitimize himself, with the 
aid of his inborn valor.** 

The mother, in the interim, undergoes every kind of persecution 
and tribulation during the long years that elapse before virtue is 
rewarded and misdeeds brought to punishment.*® In some plays 
she simply remains in a convent for twenty years; © in others her 
life commonly includes a sojourn in the monte or aldea, with a 
varying dosage of adventures—disguises, wanderings, imprisonment, 


slavery, etc. These novelesque elements rest, in the last analysis, 
upon the circumstances which are operative in the relationship to 
the children, husband, father-in-law—de jure or de facto, or other 
kinfolk, and to the suitor. 

One of the most important episodes in connection with the 
children occurs when, either by accident or by order of the husband, 





father of the twins has supposedly slain Belardo’s master, he threatens to kill one 
of them, and sends the mother, fresh from childbirth, on her way, babies and all. 

Belardo likewise appears in Los enemigos en casa, El rey sin reino, Las pobrezas 
de Reinaldos and La infanta desesperada. Himel (op. cit., 37 ff) discusses the in- 
clusion of Belardo in several of the plays I have mentioned. 

48 Six years is the other common period of time. I hope, at afuture date, to 
investigate the origin and extension of these two intervals. 

49 For the mocedades, cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Or. nov., II, exxviii-exxx; Acad., 
XIII, lxxiv ff; Ocerin, Teat. ant. esp., III, 109 ff; Ludwig, Lope de Vegas Dramen 
aus dem karolingischen Sagenkreise (Berlin, 1898), 35 ff. For a description of a 
bastardo perfecto, cf. El hijo de Redudn (Acad., XI, 88 b). 

6° Exceptionally the mother-play ends with the death of the mother, as in 
El mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi, in which husband, wife and children are 
treacherously done away with. 

51 El mayorazgo dudoso; Las mocedades de Bernardo del Carpio; El casamiento 
en la muerte. 
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father-in-law, etc., she is separated from them, giving rise to scenes 
of great pathos. Separation from the husband ® is likewise a 
common source of pathos; as before, it may be purely accidental, 
or the work of the father-in-law, etc., or of the deluded husband 
himself, egged on in many comedias by the suitor. As for the 
father-in-law,™ since he is both judge and prosecutor, he is not 
easily mollified; although something of an ogre, he is as a rule 
brought around to reason in the end. Most fathers-in-law 
maintain a hostile attitude not always free from brutality, but there 
are exceptions, as in the “historical” play, El piadoso aragonés, in 
which the kindly-disposed “father-in-law” and the girl make 
common cause against the outrageous conduct of the husband.** 


III. CuLassiFIcATION ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTER OF 
THE MOTHERS 


In making such a classification it must be remembered that 
only a relative separation may be made between plot-incident and 
character, for they are interlocking aspects of a dramatic dynamism 
in which being and action are virtually synonymous. Since nearly 
all the mothers are pre-eminently creatures of emotion (or passion), 


different qualities of their natures are brought out by changing 
circumstances; even so, an approximate classification is possible if 
the relationship between the emotional constants and variables be 
kept in mind. For obvious reasons, only a limited number of 
mothers will be discussed, as representative of the group to which 
they belong. 

The criterion of selection is not literary ancestry, nor the 
degree of housewifeliness,* nor any moral scheme based on good 


% With or without marriage. In Los Benavides he is represented as already 
dead. Sometimes the man, after rendering the girl pregnant, suffers a change of 
heart, or simply absconds (cf. El hijo venturoso and its refundicién, La esclava de su 
hijo; also El ingrato arrepentido, the heroine of which follows her fugitive lover in 
male attire, stops to bear a child, then presses on, orders the miscreant shot down 
with pistoletes, and relents only when he begs for his life in the name of their 
child). 

53 Either de jure or de facto; also the father of the girl. 

“ The royal “father-in-law” in Lucinda perseguida has been led on to such a 
point by the girl that he enters with her dressed de boda. 

5% Some additional comedias that utilize the secret liaison: El hijo de los 
leones ; Nadie se conoce (secret liaison in the sense that the identity of the mother 
is not revealed to the “father-in-law” till the end of the play); El perseguido; 
Servir a buenos. 

Cf. the Conclusion, below. 
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and evil—although there is a certain progression towards a moral 
ideal, but rather the modality of emotional expression. At one 
end of the gamut stand the mothers who reveal, to a varying extent, 
a “natural” satanicalness, perversion of instinct, or utter lack of 
scruples in committing violence; *’ and at the other, those whose 
goal is acquiescent self-control (paciencia). The intermediary 
classification consists of virtuous mothers who, under the influence 
of suffering or indignation, yield to divers forms of emotional 
violence—tears, hysteria, despair, and murderous or suicidal im- 
pulses. 

The active correlate of paciencia is valor, which is probably the 
most meaningful word in the lexicon of the comedia,** and, although 
the proportion of the two qualities fluctuates from character to 
character—and sometimes from one moment to another, mothers 
like Claricia (Las pobrezas de Reinaldos), Isabela (La fuerza lasti- 
mosa), and Laurencia (El ejemplo de casadas . . .) are to be ranged 
in the same heroic category. Paciencia may be termed implosive, 
in contrast with violence, which, of course, is explosive, while valor 
in some of its manifestations is tantamount to an extroverted 
paciencia and may lead to masculinity in behavior.*® Passion is 
not only the cause of violence, but also forms the affective agent 
which seeks to maintain duty and honor in a heroic state of volitional 
incandescence (paciencia, valor).®° 

A small group of mothers is made up of those who show no 

57 The epithet condicién terrible is applied to several of these mothers. 

58 Cf. Montesinos, Teat. ant. esp., IV, 198-199. 

5° The delimitation of paciencia and valor is essential to the distinction be- 
tween Lope’s mothers and those of Tirso de Molina. Lope stresses both qualities, 
whereas Tirso, many of whose mothers display masculine tendencies, is a decided 
partisan of valor. With Lope, paciencia—compounded with valor—is the superla- 
tive defense against persecution, and it is significant that not a single title of 
Tirso’s comedias contains either the idea or the word persecucién (or perseguido), 
although y reina mas perseguida was added in a refundicién of La prudencia en la 
mujer (Bushee, Bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer, Hisp. Rev., I, 273; also 
274). The corollary to the valor instilled by Tirso in his characters is the ab- 
sence of pathos, a quality which abounds in Lope’s mother-plays. 

6° Valor and paciencia may be paralleled in part by the fact that Diestel 
(Die schuldlos verddchtigte Frau im elis. Drama, Rostock, 1909, 50-52) establishes 
two dramatic schools, the one representing active characters, and the other, 
passive ones. The former possess rougher, more masculine traits, and are more 


dramatic, comic or immoral, as the case may be; the latter possess charm and grace 
and incarnate a more ideal Lebensanschauung. 

Although the parallel should not be pushed too far, it is interesting to observe 
that most of the non-comic women in the Sacre Rappresentazioni are either saints 
or viragos (D’ Ancona, op. cit., I, 634-635). 
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hesitancy in taking human life or in causing it to be taken.“ One 

of the most interesting is Agripina (Roma abrasada), but since she 
is a familiar figure I shall speak preferably of Fresia, the warlike 
Queen of the Araucanos in Arauco domado. Although converted to 
Christianity in the end—with some difficulty, fortunately, she is 
the embodiment of a truculent patriotism and of a demoniacal, yet 
magnificent valor. When her son reports the defeat of Caupolicdn, 
her husband, by the Spaniards, she turns upon him like an animal 
at bay, despatching him to brand Caupolicdn as a craven if he is 
still alive, and if he is dead, to plunge into the fray and perish there. 
Some time later Caupolicén is captured and condemned to death; 
she appears aloft on the rocks with a small child,” dashing it 
against them and shrieking that she herself will gladly serve as the 
executioner of her husband.® 

As a transition to the following group of mothers, Lucrecia, in 
Los Porceles de Murcia, may be mentioned. Moved by pride and 
envy she doubts if even with God’s consent a woman could bear 
two children at the same time and by the same father, and bids 
her husband slay her as an adulteress if she be guilty of such an 
act. She is cursed by the second mother in the play and bears 
seven children; like many other mothers she contemplates suicide, 
and although she recognizes that God has punished her according 
to her deserts, she attempts—unsuccessfully—to have six of the 
babies drowned for fear of public opinion. She apparently lives 
thereafter as a virtuous woman. 

While the bulk of the mothers are highly virtuous women, the 
great majority of the more important ones display moments of 
emotional violence under the pressure of external events. Some of 
them, when sufficiently goaded by their sufferings or the wrong or 
dishonor that have been done them, menace the lives of their 

* Cf. Las grandezas de Alejandro; El gran duque de Moscovia (Orofrisa); 


El animal de Hungria; El rey por semejanza (Lope?); El hijo de Redudn. 
* She speaks thus to Caupolican: 
jCalla, infame, y no me des entre los brazos me queda, 
disculpa de tanta mengua; por no tener de un cobarde 
que tan afrentada estoy a mis ojos tan vil prenda, 
de que mi marido seas, le estrello en estos pefiascos! 
que este hijo que de ti (Acad., XII, 634 b) 

8 Another violent mother is Julia, in Antonio Roca, o la muerte mds venturosa. 
Although her son has just been ordained de epistola, she prevails upon him to slay 
the suitor who has just killed her husband. Yet when the son is in mortal danger, 
she becomes as tearful and solicitous as she was savage before. 

* One of them is characteristically described as cuerda, honesta y recatada. 
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husbands or children—born or unborn,® but never carry out their 
threats, and will, we may be sure, conclude with a demonstration 
of affection for their intended victims.” 

Many mothers pour out tearful lamentations to high heaven in 
the hope that it—el cielo vengador—will bring redress to their 
wrongs. Yet they frequently succumb to despair and may even 
think of taking their own lives; in fact, two of them (in La infanta 
desesperada and Laura perseguida) actually attempt suicide upon 
the stage. An excellent example of those who become a prey to 
despair is Fulgencia (Los embustes de Celauro). She administers a 
scathing rebuke to her husband and threatens to leave when he 
slaps her, but nevertheless calls herself his slave and answers his 
revilements with protestations of love, bidding him stab her to 
death if only the thrust will avoid her unborn babe. He takes her 
children away from her, despite her pleas,*’ and it is then that she 
rues her lot and calls for death. 

Another manifestation of violence is righteous indignation. 
Examples: the tearful yet resolute Queen Elvira in El principe 
despefwtiado, and the Duchess in El mayordomo de la duquesa de 
Amalfi. The latter, during the persecution by her brother, is torn 
between despair and self-sacrificing defiance, but her indignation 
attains the horrific pitch of anathema when she is shown the heads 
of her husband and children and informed that she herself has been 
given poison.** 

Queen Mayor, in El testimonio vengado, is one of the most 
difficult mothers to classify, but may be included here because of 


% Cf. El hijo venturoso (Acad. N., I, 188 b; addressed to the faithless lover): 
Y ojalé que te parezca, Con la boca he de comelle 
porque, siendo tu retrato, aquel falso corazén 
pueda pensar que te mato pequefio ... 

y mas tormentos padezca. 

The fiery mother in La pérdida honrosa y caballeros de San Juan hears that her 
husband has turned renegade; she would slay her children, but lacks the necessary 
courage, for she sees in them the image of “the ingrate whom she adores.” 

% Cf. El ingrato arrepentido (Acad. N., VI, 553 b); also El perseguido (Acad., 
XV, 485 a): 

jAy, dngel de mis ojos, daros quiero 
brazos de madre que esta vez no excuso! 
{Que en esto habéis andado, mi cordero? 

*7 Llevaos a Esteban, sefior . . . porque un retrato me quede 
Dejadme, sefior, a Enrique, de esa cara, talle y brio; 
que me costé mas dolor. que éste consolar me puede, 
Dejddmele, sefior mio, ya que os vais con tal desvio. 


(Acad. N., XII, 121 b) 
*§ Cf. Acad., XV, 231 ab. 
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her hysterical tendencies. She is a jealous and vindictive “step- 
mother’”’—or so reputed—a petulantly lachrimose wife, and a 
querulous and indulgent mother. While languishing in prison she 
meets her “‘stepson” Ramiro, and is touched, to say the least, by 
his ardent passion for her. When Ramiro tries to slay her son, 
she protects the latter, lavishes endearments upon him, and even 
wishes to throw herself weeping at his feet. This is not all, for, 
like Agripina, in Roma abrasada, she offers herself to her son,®® 
bidding him look at ese pecho / Que te dié sustento y vida. She is, 
notwithstanding, a fundamentally virtuous woman, and rewards 
Ramiro by adopting him in the place of her own rascally sons. 

A transitional type of character is that of Queen Margarita, 
in Ursén y Valentin, for she is an outstanding example of paciencia 
tinged with copious tears.” Still she is capable of heaping indig- 
nation upon her false suitor, and of charging her son to avenge her 
wrongs. When the King obsecrates her, she is willing to die if he 
so desires, innocent that she is, but beseeches him to stay the 
execution until her child is born. Just before she is sent to the 
sierra she bids a sad yet uncomplaining farewell to the court, dons 
humble garb (ropa bienaventurada), and blesses the husband who is 
sending her into exile. Some twenty years later this same husband 
lauds her to the skies as a piedra mdrtir. 

When we are confronted with the mothers of varonil valor, alia 
y notable lealitad and santa humildad,” we may well wonder if they 
do not represent in Lope’s eyes the highest type of (idealized) wife 
and mother to be found outside the ranks of the saints.” As 
noteworthy cases of valor—blended with paciencia—I shall touch 
briefly upon the mothers in La firmeza en la desdicha and Las 
pobrezas de Reinaldos, but pass over Isabela in La fuerza lastimosa 
because she is extremely well-known. Teodora, in La firmeza en 

o Si, contigo .. . 

si, Garcia, con tu madre. . . » Porque te acuerdes 

Tu madre soy, jqué te asombras? que mi vida y honra pierdes, 
Tu madre soy, aunque mala; habiendo sido tu madre. 

tu madre, que se regala (Acad., VII, 617 a) 

7° Cf. also the mothers in Los Ponces de Barcelona and La mocedad de Roldan. 

™ However, much of the humility of Lope’s mothers is a sort of denatured 
pride. 

7 Such is the opinion of Laurencia’s husband (in El ejemplo de casadas .. . , 
Acad., XV, 45 b): 

. . » La mujer mds famosa, que en las historias se halla, 
mas perfeta y mds honrada, fuera de aquellas que tiene 
mds humilde y obediente la Iglesia en nombre de santas. 
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la desdicha, suffers excruciatingly at the separation from her children, 
yet is very courageous and even caustic in the face of persecution. 
She stands out especially for the powerful scene in which she flings 
a dagger to the traitor and bids him slay her children, rather than 
yield her honor in exchange for their release. While Claricia, in 
Las pobrezas de Reinaldos, has her moments of sadness and suffering, 
she is particularly interesting because of her reasoned and self- 
denying stoicism. She exhorts Reinaldos to throw off a tristeza 
unworthy of a man of valor, and will share the trabajos which will 
bring out in him sufficient paciencia to put heaven itself under 
obligation to reward him. She reveals her courage in her defiance 
of Galalén, and when he commands his soldiers to hang her child 
from a tree she mutters “‘j Hazafia de fama!”’,” and urges the boy 
to display his valor and sangre. 

The mere title of El ejemplo de casadas y prueba de la paciencia ™ 
indicates the heroic manner in which Laurencia withstands the 
pruebas de persecucién devised by her husband. Her heroism may 
be considered all the more exemplary in that it reflects an inner 
conflict which lasts throughout a term of years. Paciencia she 
does possess, of course, and of the highest order, but even more 
than paciencia, which in itself is a superhuman ideal, she possesses 
a mighty will to paciencia. The distinction is essential, since at 
bottom the dramatic element of the play—however rudimentary it 
may be "“—is supplied by the friction between this will to paciencia 
and the surgings of jealousy and other emotions.” The result is 

7 Acad., XIII, 273 b. 

% The gentle and hapless Estefania, in La desdichada Estefania, must be 
ranged beside, and not among, the paragons of paciencia, for hers is not the 
affirmative quality, but rather an effortless and negative paciencia, rooted in 
fatalistic surrender. The scene in which she lies dying from the wounds inflicted 
by her deluded husband is one of the most pathetic in all of Lope’s mother-plays. 

% “Grillparzer will sagen, wenn ein Charakter, wie die Griseldis, auch in 
Wirklichkeit eine Unméglichkeit sei, so habe sie doch insofern eine poetische 
Berechtigung, als sie sich vorziiglich eigne, auf das Gemiit einzuwirken’’ (Wannen- 
macher, Die Griseldissage auf der iberischen Halbinsel, Strassburg, 1894, 16). 

7 A similar conflict takes place in La reina dofia Maria. Antecedents for 
Laurencia’s struggle are found in Navarro’s La marquesa de Saluzia (ed. Bourland, 
Rev. hisp., 1902, IX, 331 ff), with which Lope was in all likelihood acquainted, 
as Miss Bourland has pointed out (Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian and 
Catalan Literature, ibid., 1905, XII, 185-187). Petrarch, in his Latin version of 
Boccaccio’s novel (both are printed in Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, and W. A. Clouston, 
London, n.d., 2d. series, no. 10, 149 ff), is carried away by his enthusiasm for the 
demissam coelo foeminam, and reduces the conflict to a minimum, stressing prefer- 
ably “the ideal beauty of Griselda’s conduct”’ (Cate, The Problem of the Origin of 
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constant sadness, not untinged with bitterness, and the attempt to 
maintain, with the aid of reflexion and a certain amount of auto- 
suggestion, a semi-fatalism that will anaesthetize both joy and 
sorrow. 

Paciencia, in its human or laical form, is never free from vacilla- 
tions of one kind or another. Even so, honor and duty are instinct 
with a religious spirit, but the highest manifestation of the quality 
demands complete religiosity, and must, therefore, be sought 
within the circle of the saints. A superlative example is Ingunda, 
in La mayor corona. Always ready to meet martyrdom for her 
faith, she is possessed of a truly superhuman paciencia which rises 
above affront and earthly violence. As a wife, she consoles the 
faltering Hermenegildo, and seeks to impart to him something of 
her own paciencia and courage. As a mother, she greets her 
newborn child with throbbing tenderness, and when it is ordered 
sent to its death pleads for it, and begs in vain for a farewell kiss. 
Then, in the scene in which the baby’s head is brought in on a 
fuente, Hermenegildo is unspeakably wrought up, but not Ingunda,” 
for she incarnates a paciencia so absolute that she calls herself 
dichosa when, later in the play, the figure of the child appears aloft. 


IV. ConcLUsION 


When the mother is more than a mere wife under the honor code, 
the normal thing is for her to be attached to her husband and 





the Griselda Story, Stud. in Phil., 19382, XXIX, 405). Boccaccio, on the other 
hand, announces his tale as d’un marchese non cosa magnifica, ma una matta bestia- 
lita, and speaks a number of times of Griselda’s suffering and her struggles to 
overcome them. Yet, despite these similarities there are fundamental divergen- 
cies between Lope’s Laurencia and the Griselda of Boccaccio (cf. Miss Bourland, 
Boccaccio and the “‘ Decameron,” 187). 
" Sefior, 

ivos triste y tan descompuesto? y pues triunfamos en ello, 

Vos dar voces? Vos perder cantad a Dios el ganallo 

la paciencia, cuyo nombre y no lloréis el perdello .. . 

inmortal os ha de hacer? Halle el rigor resistencia 

Ved que me tendran por hombre por tan invencible modo 

y que os tendrdn por mujer. y por tan alta escelencia, 

Mias las lagrimas son pues se viene a perder todo 

y vuestro el valor perdido. si se pierde la paciencia. 

Triunfad en esta aflicién, Qué es un reino y qué es un hijo? 

que Dios en ella ha querido Por Dios su triunfo cantad, 

probar vuestro corazén. que en vuestro llanto me aflijo, 

Alma es mia este Angel bello que aqui es gloria la crueldad 

como vuestro, y sufro y callo, y la pena es regocijo. .. . 

(Acad. N., II, 357 6) 
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children by the same affective bond and without any order of 
preference.?* The observation of Montesinos ” that Lope did not 
understand married life may fit the wives who are not mothers, 
but must be qualified for the majority of the mothers. Scenes of 
violence (aborrecimiento) between the father and mother are by no 
means a rare occurrence, yet they ordinarily result in reconciliation, 
after the misunderstandings and other obstacles to happiness have 
been done away with. Assuredly the married mothers are conscious 
of the bonds of honor, and the unmarried ones are strongly moti- 
vated by the necessity of repairing theirs. Still honor and love are 
inextricably interwoven, and both *°—perhaps in part because they 
involve the children—continue to glow even during the years of 
separation. The flame may assume a lurid tinge for the moment; 
but no matter how abusive or murderous the mother becomes in 
her speech, we may rest assured that her aborrecimiento is merely 
love strained to the bursting point and that it will subside by the 
end of the play.* 

Whoever seeks to obtain a picture of Spanish domestic life in 
plays like El ejemplo de casadas . . . and La discordia en los casados 
will, of course, be disappointed, for Laurencia is drawn from an 
Italian novel, and Elena, in the second comedia, distinguishes 
herself as a virago who leads troops into battle and vanquishes her 
husband, the King of Frisia, in the lists. Throughout the mother- 
plays there are, to be sure, many more or less domestic scenes, and 
details are mentioned in connection with the health, education and 
rearing of the children, the procuring of food, and—occasionally— 
of the money for their sustenance and that of the mothers. In 


78 Cf. Los peligros de la ausencia (Acad. N., XIII, 181 6): 


Los hijos que he tenido, que sin ellos es suefio, 

hermosos como el duefio, quien casa por amor, tener ventura ... 
Angeles desta paz y fe segura (Another example in Servir a buenos, 
dice el amor que han sido, ibid., 584 a). 


79 Teat. ant. esp., VI, 176-177. 

8° Honor is classified as one of the pasiones naturales in La desdichada Estefania 
(Acad., VIII, 335 a). 

| In special instances the aborrecimiento may be explained as arising from an 
affront to God (La pérdida honrosa y caballeros de San Juan), or to barbaric honor 
rooted in patriotism (Arauco domado). In El piadoso aragonés the mother offers 
to take upon herself the family honor and slay her “husband” (cf. Acad., X, 283 a; 
also Castro’s remarks in Tat. ant. esp., II, 183 ff); nevertheless, she is throughout 
attached to the “husband” and is overcome with grief at his death. The case of 
the fickle Alfreda (La hermosa Alfreda) is different, for she claims not to love the 
husband who abducted her, although she shrieks to heaven when he drops dead 
after he and the children prevail upon her in a stirring plea to return to them. 
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El nifio inocente de la Guardia the parents take their child to see 
the gitanos and the gigantes of the Assumption Day procession, but 
it is extraordinarily unusual to find a mother like Juana—in La 
bienaventurada madre Santa Teresa de Jestis—who, half laughing 
and half weeping after the death of her baby, announces to her 
husband that dinner is prepared. 

Although approximately three-sevenths of the mother-plays are 
laid in Spain, the fact that most of the domestic scenes could be 
paralleled in medieval and Renaissance fiction should warn us not 
to lose sight of Lope’s Literarisierung ® of life. Whatever contacts 
there may be with Spanish reality—undoubtedly more often “pan- 
Spanish” (“‘historical’’) than contemporary, the mother is in general 
of literary ancestry. Her actions “belong to the world of illu- 
sion,’ * whereas her character may perhaps be construed as the 
ideal fusion of traits absorbed from Spanish society with those of 
literary prototypes. Lope is not attracted by what may be termed 
the housewifely status quo of everyday existence; he is interested in 
displays of heroicity and dynamic adventures—the cosas eztra- 
ordinarias of Mariana, in which the mother must be involved in 
the establishment (and legalization) or preservation of her family- 
life, if she is to have dramatic justification. It is significant that 
the mothers are relatively frequent in comedias which partake of 
the boundless mare della novellistica; ** nor must we forget that 
Cervantes is heaping ridicule upon the mother-play in two well- 


known passages, one in the Quijote,** and the other in Pedro de 
Urdemalas.* 


® 1 take the word from Spitzer, Die L. des Lebens in Lope’s Dorotea, Bonn, 
1932. 

* Cf. Clas. cast., II (2nd. ed.), xxix. 

* Applied to the plot of La fuerza lastimosa by Gorra (Una romanza spagnuola 
nella poesia e nel teatro: “ L’ Alarcos’’ di Federico Schlegel, in Fra drammi e poemi, 
Milan, 1900, 22). 

8 Ed. Rodriguez Marin (1927), III, 403-404; cf. also Entrambasaguas, Lope 
de Vega y los preceptistas aristotélicos (Bol. acad. esp., XIX, 143, n. 11, and 262, n. 
67). 

% Quoted in the Quijote, ed. cit., 404, n. tol. 2. One might expect to find a 
majority of the mother-plays among the so-called Jugenddramen, but when they 
are arranged in accordance with the known chronology no conclusions may be 
drawn. 

As a sort of colophon for many of the mother-plays the closing lines of one of 
them—El premio riguroso y amistad bien pagada (Lope?)—are well worth quoting: 

Fenezca, pues, 
la historia, que ha sido larga, 
y el poeta les encarga 
que la crean por lo que es. (Acad. N., I, 335 b.) 
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Just as the ideal of submission and obedience was set before the 
Spanish woman of the sixteenth century,*’ so Lope’s mothers 
sometimes call themselves the slaves of their husbands. But 
paciencia in Lope’s eyes is a heroic ideal, and with its complement, 
valor, must be explained in terms of Christian stoicism, the exaltacién 
de la nobleza,** and the Renaissance dignification of woman.” 
Their sense of obligation and honor is, as in the case of the caballeros, 
proportionately magnified, and the love they bear their husbands 
is in some respects comparable to the “lasting adoration” * of an 
Amadis, for all the outbursts of aborrecimiento. Petrof, in speaking 
of the “glorification of the wife,” brings out the interesting point 
that “il (Lope) semble avoir voulu en faire, 4 certains égards, une 
contre-partie du drame d’honneur, en revendiquant pour la femme 
espagnole le droit de sortir de sa condition inférieure et de montrer 
par sa fidélité inébranlable, son esprit de sacrifice, qu’elle méritait 
d’étre traitée autrement qu’une esclave.” * Morel-Fatio, however, 
thinks that Petrof “va peut-étre un peu trop loin quand il dit que 
‘Lope en plein xvii* siécle s’est fait le champion de |’émancipation 
de la femme qui se réalise de nos jours.’” * What Lope does 
champion is the libertad de amar *—the right of a girl to choose 
her own love; but once there are children she is free, despite her 
novelesque adventures, only to seek a bien which is conditioned by 
love and honor. Because her happiness is subject to the vagaries 
of chance and human nature, she cannot escape a certain degree of 
martyrdom; Lope, nevertheless, is fundamentally (and romantically) 
optimistic,“ for love as he represents it is the unifying principle 


87 Julia Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Woman in Sizxteenth-Century Spain (Rev. hisp., 
1927, LXX, 603 ff). 

88 Cf, Montesinos, Teat. ant. esp., VI, 179; La figura del donaire . . . , 470 
ff; Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, 367 ff. 

8° Cf. Castro, Teat. ant. esp., II, 245 ff; Lorenzetti, La donna presso gli scrittort 
del cinquecento (Rivista d’Italia, XVII, passim); also, for antecedents, Bourland, 
Boccaccio and the Decameron . . . , 163 ff (Griselda); Farinelli, Italia e Spagna 
(Turin, 1929), I, 149 ff (De claris mulieribus); Matulka, The Novels of Juan de 
Flores and their European Diffusion (New York, 1931), 14 ff, et al. 

%” Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry (Cambridge, 1920), 
49. 

" Op. cit., 380. 

% Thid. 

% Castro, Teat. ant. esp., II, 183 ff; Clas. cast., II (2nd. ed.), lix-Ix; El pensa- 
miento de Cervantes, 335. 

“Cf. a passage from the foreword to his La mds prudente venganza (R, 
XXXVIII, 24 a): “Advirtiendo primero que no sirvo sin gusto a vuestra merced 
en esto, sino que es diferente estudio de mi natural inclinacién, y mas en esta 
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that governs the universe ** and compensates in due course of 
events for past ordeals. 

And now, to return to the opinions of Professor Schevill and 
others, it is undoubtedly true that the introduction of the mother 
contributes little to our knowledge of contemporary society, and 
even leads us away from it. That “the omission of the mother 
was a novelistic element which the comedia had inherited” is 
likewise true, but so—paradoxically—is her inclusion. A dramatic 





novela, que tengo de ser por fuerza trdgico; cosa mds adversa a quien tiene, como 
yo, tan cerca a Jupiter... .” 

% Cf. The Exculpation of Yerros por Amores in the Spanish Comedia (Pub. of 
the Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles in Lang. and Lit., I, 22). 

% In certain forms of the novel—e.g., the pastoral and sentimental ones— 
the mother is virtually non-existent. As for the novel of chivalry, Gémez 
Ocerin has already indicated (Tat. ant. esp., III, 123), from the standpoint of the 
heroic son, some of the motifs (such as the exposure of babies and the ultimate 
anagnorisis) which were transmitted to the comedia. From the standpoint of 
the mother may also be mentioned the false adultery theme, the importunate 
suitor, the tyrannical father, and especially, the secret liaison as the result of 
which no few knightly heroes were born, among them Amadis, Esplandidin and 
Palmerin de Oliva. Even details are of interest, as, for example, when Queen 
Fiérida—in Palmerin de Inglaterra—bears twins in the forest. The mother is, 
however, primarily a mistress or wife, and commonly sees little or nothing of her 
son until he attains a knightly estate and fame and is recognized by her. 

In medieval narrative literature numerous mothers may be found. Gautier, 
for instance, states that “‘il est peu de héros épiques dont la mére ne soit devenue 
l’objet d’une légende” (E pop. frang., 2nd. ed., III, 12). Motifs affecting the mother 
are her calumniation and persecution—commonly through the machinations of 
the rejected suitor, her exile, the birth of one or two children, and her vindication 
by a son or some other person. She is depicted in such a way as to arouse the 
sympathies of the reader, whether she rears her children in humble surroundings— 
e.g., the hut of a hermit, fisherman or charcoal-burner (the carbonero who appears 
in many Spanish comedias, and sometimes in the titles), or is separated from them 
for years, and undergoes every sort of adventure before she is reunited to them and 
to her husband. Other plot elements that recur in Lope are the credulous hus- 
band, the exposure of the children, the secret liaison, and the birth-scene in some 
wild region. Two details may be chosen at random: In Parise la Duchesse (Com- 
fort, The Character Types in the Old French Chansons de Geste, PMLA, XXI, 
374) an expectant mother begs that her life be spared until her child can be 
born, while in Beuve de Hamtone, when Beuve and the prospective mother are in 
exile and traversing a forest he assists her there in the birth of twins (cf. Boje, 
Uber den altfranz. Roman von B. de H., Halle, 1909, 123 ff; the mother, however, 
was nearly always assisted by another woman: cf. Fellinger, Das Kind in der 
alifranz. Lit., Géttingen, 1908, 56-57). 

Insofar as the children are concerned, I shall merely mention their enfances, 
the love-affairs with prepossessing maidens, and their heroic adventures, which 
often include the freeing of the mothers, and may serve to remove the stigma of 
illegitimacy. As in the comedia, they frequently seek out their fathers, after 
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réle for a mother is possible only when ‘ihr Bestand bedroht ist,” ” 
but the exclusion of the contemporary mother does not necessarily 
constitute a Ruhmestitel * for her, since she simply may have 
appeared dramatically and technically uninteresting to a literary- 
minded playwright. Of course, her secluded existence and “sacred 
position and name” may have had something to do with her 
omission—assuming that in reality motherhood was universally 
held sacred by others than theologians and moralists, for, with 
few exceptions, it was not the custom to allude in print to one’s 
mother, and our information is therefore meager.** 

Vossler, in generalizing upon the basis of the Widow Type, 
states that ‘‘die wenigen Miitter in seinen (Lope’s) vielen Komédien 
sind licherliche, unliebenswiirdige oder gleichgiiltige, ohne Verehr- 
ung und Dankbarkeit geschaute Gestalten.” ** Let us grant that 





demanding of their mothers whatever details of their parentage the mothers either 
know or vouchsafe to reveal. 

The reading of hundreds of Italian novelle indicates the general omission of 
the mother; in Giraldi’s Gli ecatommiti, however, there are a score or more, one of 
whom I found to be the source of two of Lope’s mothers (in El hijo venturoso and 
La esclava de su hijo; cf. Hisp. Rev., 1934, I1, 345-348). 

Judging by an incomplete acquaintance the Italian drama must contain 8 
considerable number of mothers. In comedy I have noticed virtuous, though 
often popular mothers, pregnant girls—some of them the holders of the fede di 
sposo, mothers with lovers, and ruffiane and other exploiters of their daughters who 
anticipate our Widow Type. The mothers in tragedy are interesting for their 
philosophizing tendencies and emotional violence, and the plots utilize motifs such 
as the false adultery charge, the secret liaison, persecution of every kind, the 
exchange of babies, and their exposure in the forest. While many scenes remind 
the reader of the Spanish comedia—e.g., in La Canace, future investigators will 
have to determine the cases of direct, or probable influence (for La Orbecche and 
Lope’s El mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi, cf. Gasparetti, Giovan Battista 
Giraldi e Lope de Vega, Bull. hisp., XXXII, 403). The difficulty, except in the 
case of individual plots, is that the motifs are of a universal nature: they are found, 
in varying forms and combinations, not only in Roman comedy and Greek tragedy, 
whence the Italians obtained them, but also in the novella, the novel of chivalry 
and medieval narrative literature, to say nothing of overlappings with folklore, 
hagiographic legends, the Greek novel, and, in Spain, the native ballads and 
chronicles, 

7 Vossler, loc. cit. 

% Santa Teresa in this respect belongs with the theologians and moralists. 
Lope, on the other hand, merely speaks of his mother in a slightly humoristie 
passage as de celos ciega (Rennert-Castro, Vida, 5, n. 4), while Quevedo elicits from 
Mérimée the remark that “on ne rencontre jamais sous sa plume ni le nom de 8 
mére ni ceux de ses sceurs, ou bien les passages od nous les trouvons sont tels qu’0D 
préférerait ne pas les y voir” (Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo, 4). 

% Op. cit., 4. 
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the Widow Type and certain others do no honor to “traditional” 
motherhood; let us take into account scenes and incidents that 
might, to say the least, seem indecorous—the abandonment of 
babies, their semi-public delivery and frequent illegitimacy, the 
scenes in which a son makes love to his mother by mistake, etc.; 
and let us admit that a contemporary mother would shrink, as from 
a scandal, at the mere thought of duplicating some of the ad- 
ventures of Lope’s heroines. Even so, if we envisage the mothers 
as a whole, we shall have to acknowledge their heroic and virtuous 
qualities, and the contemporary mother undoubtedly felt pity and 
admiration for them. Such presumably is the effect that Lope 
wishes to create, and, in reality, the mother has a justification 
within a dramatic technique which partakes of the novel, chronicle 
and epic. 

In a dramatic world characterized by dynamic action and 
passional violence there is abundant evidence that motherhood— 
and virginity, too,’ for that matter—is not in itself especially 
sacrosanct; most of the mothers are overwhelmingly virtuous, it is 
true, but so are they human in their deviations from conventional 
behavior. This certainly does not mean that Lope’s conception of 
the family '®° is anti-religious, if religion be interpreted in human 
terms, yet only in exceptional cases may it be said that he “‘fihlt 
und schaut die Familie als ein Abbild der heiligen Familie im 
Evangelium.” '" It is not to be denied that within the genres 
discussed by Vossler ‘“‘die innigsten und echtesten Tone seiner 
familiiren Lyrik, der tiefste Ausdruck seines Vater- und Gatten- 
gemiites klingt aus den Liedern seiner Pastores de Belén, aus seinen 
Isidrodichtungen und aus seinen Weihnachtsspielen.” '* But the 
family depicted in the comedia is likewise fundamentally a lyrical 
entity, and moves in a world of action. All that is lacking is the 
music, to convert many of the mother-plays into operatic works, 
with a happy ending, for the most part.' 
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10 T am speaking of the mother-play only. 
1% Vossler, op. cit., 161. 
12 Ibid. 

1° TIn the sixteenth-century drama mothers occur here and there, some of 
them important as such, and others purely incidental (e.g., the six in Cervantes’ 
El cerco de Numancia). The one interesting case in Juan de la Cueva’s plays is 
laida, in Los siete infantes de Lara, who announces, upon the departure of Gonzalo 
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Bustos (Comedias y tragedias, Madrid, 1917, I, 132): 

que me arrezian los dolores 

y el parto tengo vezino. 
Twenty-four lines later the birth of the child is reported to Almanzor, and the 
next time Zaida appears—after an interval of seventeen years, it is to bless 
Mudarra and send him to his father. 

As additional examples I may mention the popular mothers in Gil Vicente, 
Lope de Rueda and Sénchez de Badajoz, the Griselda type in Navarro, La marquesa 
de Saluzia, and the virtuous widow in El zeloso, by Vel4zquez de Velasco. The 
Alisa of La Celestina is imitated in several plays (e.g., Huete, Comedia Uamada 
Vidriana) ; in others the mother is involved in fantastic episodes (e.g., the Comedia 
llamada Tholomea, by Alonso de la Vega). 

It is not likely that any of the above mothers influenced Lope de Vega, except, 
perhaps, the one in La marquesa de Saluzia. The lustful character of Virués’ 
Semiramis was, according to Ruser (Roma abrasada—Ein echtes J ugenddrama, 
Rev. hisp., LX XII, 382), drawn upon by him for Agripina in Roma abrasada, 
and possibly, also, but to a limited extent, for the Queen in El testimonio vengado. 
Although Heinermann (Ignez de Castro, Leipzig, 1914, 27) and Professor Craw- 
ford (The Influence of Seneca’s Tragedies on Ferreira’s Castro and Bermudez’ 
Nise lastimosa and Nise laureada, Mod. Phil., XII, 54) adopt the contrary view, 
Lope may also have been influenced by Nise lastimosa. Granting that motifs 
like the secret Liaison and the persecution of innocence are universal, and that 
Lope was certainly well-acquainted with the ballads upon the subject, still Nise 
offers at least a parallel to many of Lope’s heroines in the pathos of her réle, her 
farewell speech, and highly emotional character (passionate devotion to husband 
and children, apprehensive lamentations, and explosive outbursts on occasion). 
The separation from the children, let it be added, occurs in the version by Mejia 
de la Cerda, but not in those of Ferreira or Bermidez. 
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VARIA 
NOTE ON LOPE DE VEGA AND THE ROMANCERO 


Lops pE Veaa’s relation to the ballad collections was twofold. He 
was a borrower and at the same time a contributor. Cerd4 y Rico! 
reproduced and attributed to him thirty-six artistic ballads from the 
Romancero general.2, Durdn gave him credit for twenty-one of these 
thirty-six in his Romancero general. Dr. Rennert, with some doubt, 
would assign fifty of the 1604 collection to Lope.‘ A bibliography on 
these contributions and occasional ballads by Lope to be found in other 
collections is not intended here. 

Juan de la Cueva, Lope de Vega, Guillén de Castro and Luis Vélez 
de Guevara were the Spanish dramatists most fond of ballad subjects. 
Juan de la Cueva was the first to represent on the stage characters made 
known to the masses by old ballads, and the first to employ ballad verses 
in the dialogue. Guillén de Castro preceded Lope in drawing upon the 
ballads for a dramatization of the Cid, in his Mocedades del Cid. But 
the glory of making ballad subjects, verses, and spirit an integral part of 
the Spanish comedia belongs to Lope de Vega. Although his debt to 
romances viejos has been treated in connection with certain plays, a de- 
tailed study of his full debt to old ballads has not been published. In 
three works which may be considered complementary to one another, 
Menéndez y Pelayo has discovered more than any one else in this respect. 
In his Observaciones preliminares to the Obras de Lope de Vega,* he studies 
220 dramatic pieces, making various references to ballad influence. In 
his edition of the Primavera y Flor de Romances of Wolf and Hofmann, 
he includes an appendix * of ballad verses which have been preserved in 
the Spanish theater; and in a two-volume T'ratado de los romances viejos,’ 


1 Obras suelias de Lope de Vega, ed. Sancha, Madrid, 1778, XVII, 405-485. 

* Romancero general, Madrid, 1604, containing thirteen parts, four more 
than the editions of Madrid, 1600, and Medina del Campo, 1602. The first part 
was collected by Andrés de Villalta and published in Valencia about 1588, as 
Flor de romances. The nine parts of the Flor de romances appeared until 1600 in 
various combinations. 

*BAE, X and XVI. Durdn’s Romancero general, 2 vols., 1849, 1851, is 
still the most complete collection of Spanish ballads of all classifications, con- 
taining over nineteen hundred items. His list of documents and pliegos sueltos, 
if not exhaustive, has not been superseded. 

‘ The Life of Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 1904, p. 70; ed. Rennert y Castro, 
Madrid, 1919, p. 68. 

* Ed. Real Acad. Esp., vols. II—XIII. 

* Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, IX, 259-279. 

’ [bid,, vols, XI-XII. o- 
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he includes references to ballad influence on various types of literature, 
including the theater. 

The present writer is now engaged in a study of the extent and method 
of Lope de Vega’s employment of ballads which appeared in old roman- 
ceros,* and as a preliminary step has tabulated all statements concerning 
ballad influence made by Menéndez y Pelayo in his Observaciones pre- 
liminares. The tabulation reveals the following: 

Of the forty-six Autos y coloquios, each of five autos contains ballad 
lines, and one other the echo of a ballad. One historical ballad on Ber- 
nardo del Carpio is parodied, the first two lines of a historical Cid ballad 
are paraphrased, two middle lines of a long Carolingian ballad are par-a 
phrased, and there is an echo of another of the same cycle. In one play 
of this group Lope glosses twice the same novelesque ballad, and in 
another glosses a sacred romancillo. 

No romance influence is indicated in the next group of twelve plays 
which Menéndez y Pelayo classifies as Comedias de asuntos de la Sagrada 
Escritura, nor in the subsequent group of thirty-one Comedias de vidas 
de santos, with the exception of one play in which a frontier ballad on 
Sayavedra is parodied, the first two verses of which are employed liter- 
ally. No mention is made of influence of existing ballads on the group 
of five Comedias pastoriles. Nor is specific ballad material indicated in 
the eight Comedias mitolégicas, although Lope’s Ariadna in El Laberinto 
de Creta is not the classic Ariadna, but rather the chivalry ballad heroine 
whose dream resembles that of Dofia Alda, betrothed of Roland. 

Of the nine Comedias de asunto extranjero, two are indicated as con- 
taining ballad material. In a paraphrase of the historical ballad on 
Rome, “ Mira Nero de Tarpea,” the first two verses are employed liter- 
ally. The first two verses of an old Marqués de Mantua love ballad, 
“Dénde estas, sefiora mfa,” are placed in the mouth of the dying king 
in La Imperial de Otén. 

Menéndez y Pelayo studies ninety-nine plays in his largest classif- 
cation, Crénicas y leyendas dramdticas de Espaiia, concerning which he 
makes reference to definite ballad influence upon twenty-six plays, and 
attributes allusions to ballad verses in two others. Each of three plays 
in this group utilizes parts of three or more ballads, and five others each 
incorporate parts of two. In twenty-six plays, verses are taken from 
thirty-six ballads, the largest number of which are historical and leg- 
endary and the remainder principally frontier and chivalresque. First 
verses, either two, four or six, are repeated literally from eight different 
ballads; a greater portion of seven other ballads is used; three ballads 
are glossed; and four are paraphrased in whole or in part. 

Death stilled the hand of Menéndez y Pelayo when he had written 


® The earliest, republished several times before Lope’s death, were the 
Cancionero de romances, Antwerp, called sin afio and an enlarged edition of the 
same, Antwerp, 1550; and the Silva de varios romances, Zaragoza, 1550, in three 
parts. 
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the preliminary observations for only ten of the Comedias novelescas. 
Concerning these ten, two are indicated as containing borrowings from 
the Carolingian cycle. Sixteen lines from the middle of the ballad be- 
ginning ‘‘De Mantua salié el marqués”’ constitute a guide for the first 
act of El Marqués de Mantua. Verse after verse of the same ballad is 
used in the second act of the play, in which the remainder of the ballad 
is freely imitated. 

A summary of the statements contained in the Observaciones reveals 
that of 220 pieces studied, fifty-one are definitely indebted to ballads, 
many of which had been printed in the old romanceros. 

JEROME Moore 

Texas State College for Women 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF SOME PLAYS BY LOPE DE VEGA 


1. Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega y moro Tarfe 


Wuen Menéndez y Pelayo published this play for the first time, the 
distinguished critic believed, in spite of its excellent versification, that 
he had found one of the plays that Lope wrote ‘‘at the age of eleven or 
twelve”; * but Restori seriously questioned whether the play was before 
1580, or even as early as El verdadero amante.2. The Italian scholar was 
troubled by the fact that Act IV contained only 318 verses, which would 
require not more than fifteen minutes for performance; and he thought 
that an adapter, knowing Lope’s earliest efforts had been in four acts, 
had cut up a later, three-act play into this more archaic form in order to 
make it appear older than it really was. 

Restori’s hypothesis depends upon the possibility that an adapter 
would know less about the time necessary for the performance of an act 
than the youthful Lope. It fails to take into consideration the fact that 
the plot is divided into four acts as well as the verses. It fails to take 
into consideration the fact that the play shows much less theatre sense 
and knowledge of dramatic technique than El verdadero amante. It also 
fails to take account of the testimony of Lope himself in El arte nuevo 
de hacer comedias: 


y yo las escribi, de once y doce afios, 
de a cuatro actos y de a cuatro pliegos, 
porque cada acto un pliego contenia. 


And later, in his advice to dramatists of the time, Lope continues: 


tenga cada acto cuatro pliegos solos. 


To take literally what Lope says would mean that the four-act plays 
contained less than one thousand lines. When he deals with figures, 
however, he should not be taken literally; creative geniuses are more 
concerned with the dramatic effect of their story than with the essential 


1 Acad., XI, xli. 
* Romania, XXX, 220. 
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accuracy of its details. What we may infer with some probability is that 
the four-act plays were shorter than the later three-act comedias; and 
proof of this is at hand. 

Of the 56 acts (14 plays) of Juan de la Cueva—not readily available 
when Restori made his surmise—21 have less than 400 verses and five 
have less than 300. Eight of the 14 plays have less than 1900 verses in 
all. The plays of Virués contain from 1864 to 2349 lines, and the two 
by Lobo Laso de la Vega (1587) have 1765 and 1486 lines.* 

In a word, the probabilities are that this play is one of Lope’s youthful 
efforts and, if it was not written at the age of eleven or twelve, it was 
probably composed between the year 1579, which Restori showed to be 
the probable terminus a quo, and 1583, when plays were beginning to be 
written in three acts. It is unthinkable that, with its 22% of tercetos 
and its 17% of octavas, its 46% of 11-syllable lines, it is later than El 
verdadero amante, which might by its versification be as late as 1590-92. 
Los hechos de Garcilaso is typical of the work of a youth more expert in 
verse than in dramatic construction; it is archaic in choice of metres and 
division into acts; the shortest act is longer than many of Juan de la 
Cueva’s. If further data is not forthcoming, the play should be dated 
1579-1583. 

2. Més vale salto de mata que ruego de buenos 


Writing of this play, Sefior Cotarelo says: ‘‘El principio de un ro- 
mance que canta Mendoza... 


Hortelano era Belardo 
En las huertas de Valencia 


nos pudiera indicar que esta comedia, fruto de la mocedad de Lope, fuese 
escrita en Valencia entre 1588 y 1590, en que Belardo residié en dicha 
ciudad.” ¢ 

The play, first published in a Parte XXVI, Zaragoza 1645, is printed 
by Sefior Cotarelo from an XVIII‘ century suelta. We thus cannot be 
sure that the comedia, if by Lope, is in its original form. Also, excerpts 
from romances and songs written by Lope cannot definitely establish his 
authorship of plays containing them.’ Finally, the romance fragment 
noted by Sefior Cotarelo is found as well not only in Las paces de los 
reyes ® which, mentioned in P*, is considered by Sefior Montesinos to be 


*S. G. Morley, Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega in 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 1925, I, 530-531. 
* Acad. N. VII, xx. 
5 Cf. Poestas liricas de Lope de Vega, ed. by J. F. Montesinos, “La Lectura,” 
1925, I, 87, note. 
* Acad., VIII, 540a. Four lines are given here: 
“Hortelano era Belardo 
En las huertas de Valencia, 
Que los trabajos obligan 
A lo que el hombre no piensa.” 
In the original romance, the first word in line 2 is de. Cf. Poestas liricas, I, 87. 


befor 
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not much earlier than 1618, but also in Al pasar del arroyo, definitely 
dated 1615-16.7 The terminus a quo of Mds vale salto de mata, whether 


the play be by Lope or another, is undoubtedly 1589-90; the terminus 
ad quem still remains a problem. 


3. El nacimiento de Ursin y Valentin 


This is a Belardo-Belisa play, and should therefore be dated 1588-95. 
Belisa does not appear as a character, but she is mentioned three times 
in Act II, scene I.* 

4. Rudolpho y Otén 


This play, mentioned by Lope in the second Peregrino list, has till 
now been considered lost by all Lope bibliographers. It would seem, 
however, that it is quite certainly to be identified with La imperial de 
Otén, in which Otén (Ottokar) of Bohemia disputes by force of arms 
Rudolph of Hapsburg’s election to the Imperial throne.°® 


5. Peregrino Lists 


A number of plays listed in P? but not in P! seem to have been written 
before 1604. For example, Buchanan dates Las Batuecas del duque de 
Alba 1597?, Cotarelo thinks El desposorio encubierto before 1600, Chorley 
considered El ejemplo de casadas before 1600; and Don Juan de Austria, 
found in neither list, was probably performed before June 29, 1604.” 


It has generally been thought that Lope forgot some titles in his large 
production when making up the two lists, and that is distinctly probable. 
In addition, another possibility presents itself: the dramatist would not 
be likely to include in his Peregrino lists plays which, though already 


written, had not yet been performed and were thus unknown to the gen- 
eral public. 


CourtTNEY BRUERTON 
Cambridge, Mass. 
7 Acad. N. VII, 390b. 
® Cf. Acad., XIII, 501b, 504a, 504b. 
* Other plays, for example La mayor vitoria and j Si no vieran las mujeres... ! , 


have characters named Otén and Rodulfo; but in each case Rodulfo is a very 
minor character. 


 Rennert and Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 476. 





IN MEMORIAM 
ALEXANDER GREEN (1888-1934) 


En la plenitud del vivir, cuando aun podfa esperarse de él una labor 
fecunda y largos afios de vida, acaba de salir de ella para emprender la 
otra jornada, la del eterno silencio. Ejemplar amigo, virtuoso caballero, 
fué también Alexander Green el mds competente editor que han tenido 
las publicaciones escolares de lenguas neolatinas en tierras de Norte- 
América. 

Habfa nacido el 11 de febrero de 1888 en la ciudad htingara de Kassa. 
Pasé en la adolescencia a los Estados Unidos, y acd hizo sus estudios en 
el City College de Nueva York, prosiguiendo los de la licenciatura y el 
doctorado de Filosofia y Letras en la Columbia University. Dotado de 
brillantes facultades, apenas salido de las aulas del bachillerato ingresé 
en la ensefianza de lenguas en el City College en 1910, y al siguiente afio 
recibia una beca de ‘Scholar in Germanic Philology” en Columbia Uni- 
versity, como afios mas tarde habfa de ser nombrado “ Research Scholar” 
en Johns Hopkins University (1916-17). Desempefié una auxiliaria de 
lenguas y literaturas germdnicas en la Universidad de Illinois (1913-16) 
y de lenguas neolatinas en el City College de Nueva York (1918-19). 
Dominaba con maestria las principales lenguas modernas, conocia bien 
las antiguas, y aun estaba familiarizado con varios idiomas de estudio 
poco general, y asi fué designado para el cargo singular y meritorio de 
director del ‘‘ Department of Uncommon Languages, United States Postal 
Censorship” (1917-19). 

A partir de 1919 dirigié la seccién de lenguas modernas en la editorial 
de D. C. Heath y Compafifa. Pocos hombres se habrdn conocido de tan 
superior competencia en semejante cargo. Juntdbanse en Alexander 
Green todas las cualidades que forman al perfecto editor: devocién ge- 
nuina a las letras, amplia cultura, precisién y método de erudito, talento 
mercantil, formalidad en los tratos, don de gentes e infinita paciencia. 
Sobrellevaba con gesto amable las mortificaciones que son inherentes al 
cargo de editor, mds graves y continuadas que las de un autor; que si éste 
tiene que soportar sélo la malicia del critico, aquél ha de sufrir ademds 
las susceptibilidades, no digamos ya la vanidad, del autor mismo. 

De sus trabajos literarios, recordaré The Dative of Agency, a Chapter 
of Indo-European Case Syntax (1913), su tesis doctoral, que por la cultura 
lingiifstica, exposicién sistemA4tica, rigurosa técnica y brillante novedad 
en la doctrina constituye una sobresaliente aportacién cientffica, una de 
las investigaciones mds comprensivas y fundamentales en el campo de 
las lenguas indo-europeas. De suma penetracién y gusto critico es su 
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Spanish Dramatists of To-day, y bien conocidos y apreciados son sus libros 
para la ensefianza, escritos en colaboracién con el profesor Pittaro, Be- 
ginners’ Spanish, Lecciones orales, Cuentos contados, Modern Spanish 
Grammar, Progressive Spanish, The Spanish Subjunctive, en los cuales se 
incorporan los tltimos adelantos de la pedagogia. Entre las obras que 
anoté y preparé para la instruccién superior, algunas en colaboracién, 
figuran la Histoire de France de Lavisse, Primrose de Caillavet y Fliers, 
y Le Tour du Monde de Verne. Continué al par la ensefianza oral en 
conferencias sobre lenguas y literaturas europeas, como las de Hunter 
College (1928-29), y sobre métodos de instruccién, como las de la Uni- 
versidad de New Hampshire (1932). 

Al rendir ahora un tributo reverente a la memoria del amigo, no puedo 
menos de recordar vivamente la hospitalidad de su hogar, el encanto de 
aquella familia con todas las virtudes domésticas y todas las gracias del 
trato gentilfsimo y cordial. 


M. Romera-NAVARRO 





REVIEWS 


El mayor imposible of Lope de Vega Carpio, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by John Brooks. University of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. V, 
No. 7 (Humanities Bulletin No. 2), Tucson, Arizona, Oct. 1, 1934: 
209 pages. 

Circumstances beyond Mr. Brooks’ control have, I happen to know, 
prevented him from literally dedicating this revision of his doctoral thesis 
to the memory of the late F.O. Reed. The involuntary omission of such 
a nicety is however of no real importance, for Mr. Brooks’ study of the 
excellent comedy he has edited is in itself a most satisfactory tribute to 
the master whose method and interests he here very properly reflects. 
His 78 pages of encyclopaedic Notes attest an admirable familiarity not 
only with the lexicon, syntax and stock allusions of the comedia but 
particularly with its cultural and social background. This section of his 
work, though unfortunately not indexed, constitutes, with its wealth of 
illustrative passages, a body of information of genuine reference value. 
Certain items (note 2, for instance) might be criticized, despite their 
innate interest, as not absolutely essential to the understanding of their 
respective lines, but in their own right they are welcome contributions 
to a general appreciation of the Siglo de Oro. 

The Introduction of 29 pages is divided into three parts: first, an 
extremely succinct mention (one page only) of principal editions and 
criticisms, a section of laudatory generalizations that might well have 
been amplified by a more detailed analysis of the play’s larger virtues 
and defects than is embodied in the three or four keen notes pointing 
to the characteristic grace, wit, deftly touched dialogue and dexterous 
management of individual scenes—and, for further illumination of tech- 
nical minutiae and Lope’s peculiar talents, by a comparison with More- 
to’s adaptation, No puede ser; then, a very complete and far more note- 
worthy chapter entitled ‘“‘ Lope and the Academies”; and finally, a tact- 
fully suggestive and generally convincing consideration of El mayor 
imposible as a veiled reflection of contemporary events immediately 
preceding the long delayed royal marriages of October, 1615. The second 
and third items point the two most striking elements of the play. But 
inasmuch as Mr. Brooks’ principal objective has been, his Preface frankly 
reminds us, an analytical survey of certain features common to a great 
many of Lope’s dramas—primarily that constant recurrence to all sorts 
of ‘‘Academic” subjects and exercises which is best exemplified by La 
Dorotea —, by a curious inversion of the general procedure, the play itself 
is here made to illustrate the Introduction rather than vice versa. By 
the same token, the Notes, at their excellent best when dealing with cus- 
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toms and manners, folklore, superstitions, poetic conceits, or ideology, 
are largely intended to ‘‘expand the critical analysis begun in the Intro- 
duction.” This otherwise remarkably satisfactory phenomenon of the 
head and tail wagging the dog itself seems to have led, unfortunately, 
to an underestimate of the value of a properly punctuated text per se. 

The very fact that the unique text of the play derives from Lope’s 
so-called Parte Veintecinco—published 12 years after his death and thus 
a source by no means noted either for the authenticity of its readings or 
its meticulous editing, and in fact requiring unusually frequent emenda- 
tions—would seem to demand the utmost effort to clarify the sense of 
its lines in every way possible. The imperfect editing of both the BAE 
text and that of the Academy (Cotarelo’s Nueva edicién) only makes a 
revision of the existing punctuation the more urgent. Mr. Brooks how- 
ever has throughout retained the original punctuation, admittedly, ‘“‘even 
at the cost of some awkwardness.” This is done, he explains, in order 
that the student in this country “‘may gain an adequate idea of the 
appearance of plays printed in the seventeenth century.” But, with the 
brief comments on p. 131, this end, a decidedly minor consideration at 
best and by no means worth the inevitable consequence of its pursuit, 
namely the highly disproportionate sacrifice of other advantages, could 
have been quite adequately attained by the reproduction in facsimile of 
two or three pages of the original. The exact and clarifying punctuation 
of a text is an editor’s surest means of indicating his interpretation. For 
even the slightest editorial relaxation in the fulfilment of this essential 
function there are to the reader few satisfactory compensations. One is 
especially annoyed or even confused at 27, 49-50, 57, 73, 111, 143, 161, 
299, 370, 389, 475, 506, 599, 695-7, 699, 700, 711, 757, 823-4, 832, 853, 
913, 967, 991, 1080-81, 1099, 1101, 1107-8, 1118, 1136, 1147, 1156, 1207, 
1466-67, 1542, 1563, 1582, 1703, 1706, 1759, 1764, 1773, 2009, 2280, 
2311-12, 2542, 2702-3. 

That the song celebrating a lady’s beauty at the beginning of Act I, 
sc. 2 (60-61, 77-82), is declared to have been composed by Lisardo, the 
protagonist of the play, and is praised by other characters, should not 
be taken too strictly as evidence that Lope himself, as Cotarelo would 
maintain (Acad. N., XII, p. xxviii), “parece . . . aceptar o reconocer el 
nombre poético de Lisardo.”” Mr. Brooks, discreetly avoiding contro- 
versy by not repeating Cotarelo’s untenable argument,' believes this 
possible, ‘‘as Lope has used this name for himself on other occasions,” 
but in fair-minded recognition of Lope’s use of Lisardo as a poetic mask 
also for his patron, the Duque de Sessa, well known to have been promi- 


1 “Este elogio, sin motivo declarado, no lo hubiera escrito a tratarse de otra 
persona.” But the eulogy in question (lindo artificio . . . Tiene Lisardo gran 
fama) is not only in perfect character with the situation and the dramatis personae 
concerned, but is far more explicable per se than is, for instance, the praise of 
Lisardo (unquestionably Géngora) as well as of Belardo (Lope) in Un pastoral 
albergue, Acad., XIII, 356. 
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nently active in celebrating the royal marriages of 1615, he compromises 
by suggesting that “It is possible that Lope was privately considering 
himself to be the prototype of Lisardo, and at the same time he was 
willing to let the duque entertain a more flattering belief.’ Mr. Brooks’ 
rather tentative recognition of Lisardo as at least a composite character 
is relatively sound. The hypothesis might easily be confirmed by Lope’s 
procedure elsewhere. There exist, however, certain considerations which 
would tend to modify such a conclusion and which I shall set forth in a 
later issue of the Hispanic Review. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Brooks has very successfully endeavored “to lay 
the foundations for a method of approach,” and has expressly intended 
this book to be of use to students ‘‘who desire to read further with some 
objectives in view,” I venture to contribute the following observations 
on the play itself and the notes: 

3. que . . . en ellos: ‘in which.’ 

27-29. A good specimen of the colloquial looseness—here really a 
species of compression—to which Lope sometimes yields at this period. 
Cf. n. 601-5 and Amar sin saber a quién, ed. Buchanan-Franzen-Swedel- 
ius, v. 229. Mr. Brooks’ translation of the idea is excellent but can 
hardly be taken as literal. If a redondilla is not actually missing—and 
considering the provenance of our text, it would be strange indeed if it 
did not embody some lacunae (cf. infra 53-59)—Lope has simply failed 
to “follow through,” leaving a donde la ciencia humana in completely 
verbless suspension. The que of 29 is probably nothing more unusual 
than an explanatory ‘for,’ as may be also the que of 106, to which Mr. 
Brooks points for analogy. In any event, the reference to Rodriguez 
Marin’s note is not pertinent here, for the pleonastic que therein dis- 
cussed regularly repeats a previous que used after an idea of saying or 
thinking (especially swearing), as does the analogous but unnoted que at 
421, 433 and 1357. If Mr. Brooks intended to accept ciencia as the 
subject of intente, he should, here of all places, have cut the misleading 
comma at the end of 27. A donde for donde occurs again at 63 and 129. 

53-59, 72-76. Lope’s classification of this interrupted letra as a ro- 
mance suggests that probably only a part of the original song has been 
included in this play. The recurrence of a 3 verse estribillo of respectively 
11-6-7 syllables (or perhaps of a 4 verse estribillo of respectively 5-7-6-7 
syllables) after the copla of the cuartenary romance proper—Mr. Brooks 
should, consistently, have counted the ‘‘ & c.”’ of 76 (printed by Cotarelo 
at 58-9 as a single line) as two additional lines—is a suspiciously preten- 
tious structure for so modest a lyric. In subject this song recalls a letra 
in Lope’s Lo fingido verdadero (pub. in Parte XI): No ser, Luscinda 
[Lucinda = Micaela Lujan], tus bellas/nifias formalmente estrellas/ bien 
puede ser;/ pero que en su claridad /no tengan cierta deidad, / no puede ser. 
Cf. also, in Lope’s Con su pan se lo coma, the song that runs: A /o 
verdes prados / bajala nifia; / riense las fuentes, / las aves silban. As Mon- 
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tesinos has noted (7. A. E., VII, 215-16), the estribillos of Lope’s romances, 
generally of two lines only, observe the assonance set by the even lines 
that precede. 

104. The original aborrecer makes sufficient sense to warrant its reten- 
tion. Freely, the line might mean: ‘But insisted that I always be faith- 
ful.’ 

106-108. que en cuyos rayos, etc. One of the few really difficult 
passages that have been left without translation. To me this explanation 
or justification of the use of coronar in 105 means, freely, ‘for in the very 
face of its rays, though in themselves already perfection, your eyes would 
give forth more light than that possessed by all the stars of heaven to- 
gether, at least as long as you deprive them (the latter) of your presence.’ 
For the value of en, cf. en vuestros ojos (‘to your face’), 1009; and for 
que, 106, my comment on 27-29. To me, ellos refers not to rayos, as 
Mr. Brooks states, but to tus ojos. For the full value of the adjective, 
note Connelly and Higgins’ (Dicc. nuevo . . . , 1798) definition of bello 
as ‘perfecto en su linea.’ 

143-74. The lines here glossed are also glossed, but in dialogue, in 
the 1617 El desdén vengado, ed. Harlan, 1492-1516. 

238-42. Instead of this patently erroneous repetition of 228-32, pref- 
erably to be edited as four blank verses (a and c ending in -afio) capped 
by the unquestionable con el miedo de mi dajio. 

462-5. Cf. n. 1. 

506. Read de engafios as do both Hartzenbusch and Cotarelo. 

521. st lo aprueuas: ‘if you will permit me to say so.’ 

531-32. Tanto el sujeto auentajo como: Rather than ‘I set the indi- 
vidual in question on a pedestal as high as,’ translate ‘To me the person 
in question is as far above Estela (484) as.’ 

564. a Dios, que me echo a nadar: ‘and leave the rest to chance.’ Cf. 
Sbarbi, Dicc. de Refranes, I, 318a, II, 125a. 

589. The original ha is probably a typographical error and should be 
emended to he as in both H and C. The assumption that mi amor is 
the subject is unconvincingly violent. 

601-5. The sense of this loosely constructed passage would have been 
clarified by noting that ‘‘it,” 605, refers to todo pensamiento, 599. 

626. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find an 
unquestionably authentic case of an indicative expressing purpose after 
para que. When para que does take an indicative the idea is regularly 
causal and the conjunction the equivalent of porque. See Montesinos’ 
note to El cuerdo loco, 113, T. A. E. IV, p. 201. The not infrequent 
indicative after es possible que in the quotation of Mr. Brooks’ note (and 
also in the unnoted 1056) is not sufficiently analogous to warrant treating 
the original aguarda as anything but a typographical error. Read aguarde 
with H and C. 


655. H’s emendation should be accepted only in part. The original 
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no should be retained, for por quien no ha corrido tan larga vida, an ampli- 
fied por mi (not tu) vida, then shows why the inexperienced speaker needs 
the advice of the older and wiser Fulgencio, tan larga vida meaning ‘as 
long a life as yours.’ 

698. The emendation of H and C, bramé, should be accepted. 

707. The gnomic preterite fué should be translated ‘has always been.’ 
Cf. the guardé, ‘has ever kept,’ at 793. 

931. famosas: as duly noted at 958. 

946. Mas jque: If interpreted in the light of the Hispania article, I 
should prefer to preserve more of the colloquial snap regularly implicit 
in this expression by translating it ‘I’ll bet.’ C’s reading, however, Mas, 
qué, quieres . . . ? (‘But whatisthis? Are you trying .. . ?’) is quite 
acceptable. 

984-86. ‘I hope that (some of) the virtues you mention (cf. n. 1027) 
accompany so solemn a face (very) modestly.’ Diana, ironical in her 
use of graue, seems to refer particularly to the gracia, bizarria, donayre 
of 980. 

987. Es lo tanto: ‘He is so chaste.’ The noteworthy lo, which should 
have been printed as enclitic, refers to honestamente, 986, with whose 
sense the lying gracioso seems maliciously to be playing. 

990. quiere el amor que se guarde: ‘Love (Cupid) has destined him to 
keep himself for just one.’ To unnecessarily suspect the Lope of 1615 
of such a culto inversion of word order as would make this character- 
istically llano line the equivalent of quiere que se guarde el amor is quite 
unreasonable. 

1019. Read with H and C: el retrato, y estas joyas, cutting the pre- 
ceding dadme (even if actually in the original) as a typographical error, 
repeating the Dadme at the end of 1018. The occurrence of y between 
two vowels regularly makes for hiatus in Lope. Cf. Morley, Ortologia 
de cinco comedias autobiogrdficas . . . , in Homenaje a Bonilla y San 
Martin, I, 540. 

1038-40. a tal vez vale vn naype ... que... gane: ‘a lucky card 
can be worth enough to make it possible for its holder to win a whole 
treasury.’ Vez is here used in its old sense of ‘‘cantidad que se da o se 
recibe de un golpe” (Zerolo). The uncommon a is employed not ‘‘be- 
cause of que,” but precisely to forestall the very natural confusion of the 
present tal vez with its regular meaning of ‘at times, sometimes’ (quite 
unnecessary in view of 1040) into which Mr. Brooks’ would lead us. The 
subjunctive clause depends on the causative idea in vale. 

1070. A verse thus broken into speeches for three characters makes 
it quite possible, in a pinch, for Lope to indulge in a line one syllable 
too long without much fear of detection by his public. The telescoping 
of the original’s gQuién es? to an undocumented {Quies? is unnecessarily 
arbitrary. Another instance of a divided verse excessively long occurs 
in Fuente Ovejuna, Cf. the two syllable short 1516. 
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1079-80. Read: el principio es la mitad (not amistad) de los hechos 
que se emprenden, ‘a thing begun is already half done.’ That Lope has 
this frequently quoted proverb in mind is confirmed beyond doubt by 
1081-84. Cf. the Buen principio, la mitad es hecho and El primer paso 
es el que cuesta listed by Sbarbi, Dicc. de refranes. The idea of indefinite 
agent in se emprenden offers no analogy for the third plural of n. 1077. 

1093. pregunta aqueste: Any intervening a could here very naturally 
be embebida. Cf. the properly edited te [he] hecho at 1441. 

1130. cuydadoso: ‘jealously worried about his honor.’ Cf. the un- 
noted cuydado (= the zeloso cuidado of 2170, ‘jealousy’) at 1712, where 
it recapitulates the condicién zelosa of 1708, and at 1804, 1828, 1902. 

1210. H and C read y el. 

1295. The original la before almoada might be preserved by reading, 
despite the infrequency of such hiatus, le / hallé. 

1315-16. Not interrogative but ‘I can assure you (the asseverative 
que) it would be worse if.’ 

1352. flecha: precisely as registered in Connelly and Higgins, ‘the 
passion of love.’ The word play is of course obvious. 

1368. The saucy irony with which Diana mockingly repeats Roberto’s 
Y is delicious. 

1370. graues: either ‘with any pride’ or ‘circumspect’ (Connelly and 
Higgins). 

1490. la fama: probably confused with the sun, whose horses, in 
contrast with those of 1489-92, are again thought of as being all of the 
same color at 1725-27, where para el tiempo iguales would seem to me 
to mean ‘always matching (not ‘to match’) the weather.’ 

1518. Diana: for proper line length, remove the diaeresis. 

1528. Fauor como tuyo: ‘You flatter me,’ frequently ironical, as it is 
here. 

1556. gqual tan necia muger: ‘what woman, no matter how much of 
a fool she may be.’ Related, of course, to the tan = ‘very’ explained in 
n. 1207. 

1560. vna herida imaginada: ‘planning to wound his adversary.’ 

1721. gAuiate de hallar?: ‘I’ve been looking for you everywhere.’ 

1735-39. In view of the fact that the underlying thought of this 
passage is strikingly analogous to that of the much discussed Estrella de 
Sevilla 933-36, it would seem advisable to establish its exact meaning. 
This to me is, very freely: ‘You'll think it still more rashly dangerous 
when you yourself get into the thing, this evening.—Nonsense! As far 
as I am concerned the adventure in merely talking to her isn’t exactly 
dangerous, in fact nothing at all like getting the apples of the Hesperides 

. . Or mastering a new sea . . . or an enchanted bull.’ In my com- 
ments on El mayor imposible in Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 33-36, I should 
have noted (p. 35) that here each character protests the danger to which 
the other is exposing himself, but that the stronger (and more unselfish) 
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protest is that of the master, not of the inferior. The difference, how- 
ever, is not vital. The repetition of the idea of 1740 in 2222-24 is note- 
worthy. 

1740. ‘(Well, anyway), a versatile cunning, such as that of the artful 
Medea, can overcome even such obstacles.’ It is the really singular idea 
in Artes de Medea that makes the singular verb (sabe) possible with a 
plural form. The “attraction and proximity of Medea”’ is, I think, only 
a secondary influence. 

1752. responde = corresponde. Cf. El desdén vengado, ed. Harlan, 
1038, 2142. 

1787. Read: os tiene, oy aduierto, without altering the original text 
except to place the comma not after but before oy, which here means 
‘right now, on this occasion, hereby.’ The os is merely an untranslatable 
ethical dative anticipating the idea of advantage concretely expressed in 
1788. 

1791-92. Since dichosa, y bella is clearly an allusion to the proverbial 
ventura (‘good fortune’) de la fea, the adversative y is even stronger here 
than in the equally proverbial necio, y dichoso. 

1810. neciamente is an admission so completely out of character and 
so contradictory to the sense of Roberto’s statement in 1811-12, that I 
should suggest emendation to reciamente. 

1968. Va: Probably a real subjunctive, like the not infrequently sub- 
junctive vais and the very common vamos, even when not in exhortation. 
An analogous Va de baile (‘On with the dance!’) is quite usual. 

1970-71. Unless one departs radically from the traditional declara- 
tive punctuation of guardas me poneys, a line that always seems to me, 
however, essentially a sarcastically protesting interrogation, que must be 
translated ‘yet.’ 

2007. si should probably be set before es, 2008, asin C. As it stands, 
it makes Feniso’s jumbled speech just a piece of culto word order. But 
possibly Lope is merely etching more deeply his caricature of some con- 
temporary. 

2048. Read he with Hand C. The original text is too untrustworthy 
to warrant the retention of an a that would tactlessly belie precisely that 
point which Lisardo is trying to make. 

2058-66. Another passage which needs some translation. Que me 
pagues tan grande amor: ‘Simply that I want you to love me as much 
as I love you’ . . . siendo el alma: ‘though my heart is’ . . . come 
sujeto infinito: ‘since my love is such an infinite thing’ . . . que de burlas, 
o de veras hables en mi amor: ‘and that whether you are in earnest or not 
in speaking of your love for me’ . . . en que yo tenga otro duefio, aunque 
mil vidas me falten: ‘of my possibly loving someone else, even though I 
had a thousand lives more to live.’ Read comma after amor, 2064, and 
cut comma at end of 2063. 

2123. A typographical error would have been so very very easy here 
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that I should prefer to read, as do H and C, guardarse no quiere, to me 
a far more “‘emphatic” phrase than the original. 

2147-48. That mas “‘is to be understood after hermano’ is obviously 
a slip due to the properly recognized adversative value of y. 

2565. Read: sino ay bufano, jay pecunia?, altering the original text 
only by the addition of the question marks. Mr. Brooks’ acceptance of 
H’s emendation (Si no hay bufa, no hay pecunia) does make some sense, 
but it violates his own sometimes too carefully observed principle that 
the original text should be scrupulously maintained whenever at all 
justifiable. Moreover the original is decidedly the superior reading.” 
The old bufano is listed by Connelly and Higgins as meaning bifalo 
(‘buffalo’), and so here constitutes a variation of that hardy perennial, 
the cuernal allusion, anticipating 2657-60, where vn casado socarron, que 
es en casa tomajon, quando es su muger gardufia is suggestively cited as 
the very first of those constituents of which the horny hoof of la gran 
bestia is composed. Mr. Brooks fully appreciates this later passage. 

2673. pobretos: Not so much “ poetic license” as simply distortion for 
comic effect, as is, in fact, the amanta of the note’s first quotation. 

2677-78. graue su lengua ignora: ‘haughtily scorning his own lan- 
guage.’ A thrust at culteranismo, as Mr. Brooks’ last quotation seems to 
recognize. 

2693. Such a “‘blank verse” is merely evidence that three verses of 
a redondilla have here been cut. It is quite understandable why the 
unholy words of an ensalmo or conjuro—of whose pronunciation there 
can be no doubt—should have been expurgated to meet the aprobacién 
of a censorship very alert to such points. 

2886. To emend the relatively unstressed vuesira to esa, as do H and 
C, would be somewhat more justifiable than emending grandeza to an 
alteza displaying a paucity of rhyme devices of which Lope would here 
scarcely have been guilty. 

2931-33. The meaning is even more than “‘double,’’ for in quebrados 
there is play also on pies grandes, a pie quebrado being, in poetry, a broken 
line intentionally left at half the length one might expect from the full 




























lines in the same strophe. Moreover, if the mucho atreuimiento of 2934 
is not an allusion, as C would unnecessarily suspect (n. p. 615b), to an 
ol immediately preceding passage that has been lost, Ramén is maliciously 
oh alluding to the royal bridal-bed and, I fear, to a stock reason for the 
“i occasional breaking of bed-slats (Bancos de Flandes). 
a 3046. V. Seftoria must, for proper line length, be read Vuesefioria. 
a Since even for students ‘“‘already somewhat familiar with Lope” it 
ee has seemed necessary or at least desirable to provide annotation for much 
: I more elementary items (for instance, muro de Babilonia,/6; firmeca 


= ‘constancy,’ 148; piedras = ‘precious stones,’ 152; digo = ‘I mean,’ 
1484; punto = ‘moment,’ 2181; bragos = ‘embraces,’ 2482), it would not 
have been inconsistent to have included also notes on hiatus, synalepha 
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(1019, etc.), synaeresis (1877, for instance), the effective distinction be- 
tween agora and aora, the use of aqueste for este, the assimilation of an 
infinitive’s r to the J of an enclitic pronoun, the metathesis in the impera- 
tive with enclitic third person pronouns (1991, 2803, 2831, etc.), the 
singular verb with compound subject in stage-directions (1270-71, 1307- 
8, 1885-86, 1950-51, 2014-15, 2128-29, 2614-15, 2640-41, 2694-95), the 
frequent porque for para que, the forms of address at 2173, 2177, 2209, 
the pronunciation of quistion, 817, metad, 938, midir, 3048, aceto, 1758, 
defeto, 1762, efeto, 2981, etc., the indicative instead of the subjunctive 
after recelo que, 2164-65, and en el caso de que, 2949, estaua = estaria, 
535, the dative la, 1807, the exact sense of de camino in the initial stage 
direction, valor, 1553, 1786, 2906 (= prestigio, nobleza, méritos, as noted 
by Montesinos, T. A. Z., IV, 198), cuando, 395 (‘even if’: ef. n. 1717), 
Dame tu que, 601 (‘All you need is that’), Si bien, 1133 (‘since’), mas, 
1386 (‘very’), cabos, 1473 (‘the feet, snout and mane of horses, commonly 
considered of different color’—Connelly and Higgins), Hidalgo, 1518-19 
(with its suggestion of impoverished petty nobleman compelled to act 
as a superior servant), siempre, 1664 (= nunca), aunque fueras, 2150 
(‘one wouldn’t expect this even of a’), mentir, 2267, en buen hora, 2348 
(‘and God be with you’), the triple word-play on saco, 2457 (‘the coarse 
stuff worn by country people or mountaineers,’ referring to vestido, 2455, 
‘that which includes many other things, commonly understood in a bad 
sense,’ as Connelly and Higgins note, and ‘bag’), the word-play on lados, 
2478 (cf. Zerolo, definitions 14 and 15), puesto que, 2522 (= supuesto que 
of n. 660), Angel, 2592 (with triple connotation of a sexless being, an 
exquisitely beautiful and delicate thing, and, as per Connelly and Hig- 
gins, ‘a spiritual, intellectual substance’), Macho, 2592 (Connelly and 
Higgins: ‘a he dog or hulking fellow, a man of excessive strength, an 
uncouth ignorant dolt’), libertad, 2626 (‘such audacity’), como essas, 2655 
(‘a lot of them’), and on the by no means clear meaning of 1334, 1356, 
and 1364 (probably best punctuated with suspension points, to indicate 
the utterly inexpressible). 

Clearly typographical slips are commendably few. Read: 72, mu 
chos, instead of muchas; 121, FENI., instead of ALB. ; 306, del instead 
of de el ; 646, yo after tengo ; 1369, period after aqui; 1613, haz after pues; 
p. 163, next line to last, Dofia Leonor at left of speech instead of at right; 
2601, si no instead of sino (for verse length if nothing else); 2810 without 
period. In the disturbing spacing of pedirme le, 1033, aproposito, 1538-9, 
Beso 98, 1714, gporque (for gpor qué), 1872, Alomenos, 2087, deveras, 2063, 
demafiana, 2149, and passim, sino (for si no), the editor may be merely 
adhering to his regrettable intention of scrupulously preserving the un- 
worthy text of his original. 

C, E. ANIBAL 

Ohio State University 
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Comedia del Perro del Hortelano, de Lope de Vega. Texte établi d’aprés 
original avec une introduction, des variantes et des notes par Eugéne 
Kohler, Professeur de Langues et Littératures Méridionales 4 |’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg. Textes d’Etude. 4.) Société d’Edi- 
tion: Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1934. 8°. 


The present edition is, we are informed, “destinée & servir de texte 
d’études aux hispanisants frangais—et peut-étre—étrangers” (p. 4). 
The brief introduction, though given over more to bibliographical details 
than to criticism of the play, is yet quite inadequate in the matter of 
editions, etc. M. Kohler states that, apart from a manuscript copy of 
the Parte XI text made for him in 1913, ‘“‘on ne connait qu’un unique 
manuscrit qui porte le titre ‘Amar por ver amar,’ daté de 1669” (p. 2), 
namely the manuscript in the Earl of Ilchester’s collection. There is, 
however, another manuscript copy, of the eighteenth century, also en- 
titled Amar por ver amar, dated 1659, in the British Museum (Ms. Dept. 
27,758). This is undoubtedly related to the Ilchester manuscript, if not 
indeed a direct copy. The date of the Ilchester manuscript, incidentally, 
is not 1669—Kohler is evidently relying here as elsewhere on Castro’s 
translation of Rennert’s bibliography—but 1651 (licencias) and 1659 
(registro). (Chorley, B. A. E. (XXIV), and Rennert give only 1659.) 
Concerning the various suelta editions, M. Kohler tells us only that there 
is a copy in the British Museum (“‘en pliego suelto du xvii® s.’”’) and an- 
other printed by Tomé de Dios Miranda, Sevilla, 1676, in the Parma 
library. The latter is apparently unique. So far as I know, there is 
no seventeenth century suelta in the British Museum; the latter has only 
an undated suelta of a much later period (its typography—modern “s,”’ 
etc.—points to the late eighteenth century) and another suelta also with- 
out indication of place or date, but published by Castillo, 1804, Madrid. 
Both sueltas are undoubtedly related, having the same lines of text on 
corresponding pages, and both are to be found in various other libraries. 
There are, then, though this is not made clear by Rennert, Castro or 
Kohler, three distinct sueltas bearing Lope’s name. 

It was apparently not M. Kohler’s intention to jist all modern edi- 
tions, for several are not mentioned, among them the most satisfactory 
one to date, that published a few years ago by Cotarelo (Ac. N. XIII). 
However, since M. Kohler emphasizes imitations and translations, he 
might have cited the refundicién by Hartzenbusch, not published until 
1903 (Madrid, Tip. Rev. Arch. Bib. y Mus.). In considering influences, 
Kohler repeats the error sometimes made of giving El perro del hortelano 
as one of the sources of El desdén con el desdén. As Miss Harlan has 
shown (Indiana University Studies, XI, June, 1924), there is no justifica- 
tion for the assumption. Nor is it so clear that scene 4, Act II of Tar- 
tuffe—in which Dorine effects the reconciliation of Valére and Mariane— 
“est évidemment imitée de la 10° scene du 2° acte” of El perro del horte- 
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lano (p. 8). The most that can be said is that Moliére may have found 
the idea for his scene in Lope (cf. @uvres de Moliére, ed. Grands Ecrivains 
de la France, I, p. 384; IV, p. 456). Kohler’s list of translations is fairly 
complete; I note the omission only of an English translation by W. H. H. 
Chambers in The Drama, London, VI (1903), and the Russian transla- 
tions.! 

In discussing the date of the play he is editing, Kohler states that it 
was listed in the 1604 edition of the Peregrino and that hence “elle fut 
composée avant 1604.”’ In reality, it was given only in the 1618 edition, 
and dates, I judge, from ca. 1613-1618. Note the high percentage of 
romance (33%) and the touches of “‘culto” style: “. . . cuando dora el 
blanco toro / que pace campos de grana /(que asf llamaba un poeta / los 
primeros arreboles)” (B. A. E., XXIV, 348°); ‘‘las congeladas lagrimas 
que llora /el cielo . . .”’ (op. cit., 345°) and “en campafias de sal, pies 
de madera / por las remotas aguas estampara”’ (op. cit., 346*). 

M. Kohler’s critical observations, though brief, are adequate. He 
suggests, plausibly enough, the possibility of an Italian source. Vossler 
(Lope de Vega y su tiempo, p. 361) believes that for such plays as this 
Lope needed but little initial inspiration, but until Lope’s debt to Italian 
literature has been thoroughly studied, Kohler’s suggestion cannot be 
dismissed. 

In establishing the text of El perro del hortelano, M. Kohler did not 
follow the best method. He reproduces the text of the Barcelona edition 
of Parte XI (1618), making such emendations as seem necessary. One 
wonders why he did not choose the princeps of Madrid, 1618, which in 
general contains fewer errata than the Barcelona edition (cf. El amigo 
hasta la muerte and El arenal de Sevilla in Ac. N. XI). Moreover, by 
working, not from the printed text itself or from photostatic copies, but 
from a manuscript copy prepared for him in Madrid, he ran the risk 
of introducing new errors. That this risk was not avoided is shown by 
the numerous readings of his manuscript which differ from the Barce- 
lona Parte text.2 Some of these variants introduced by his copyist he 
emended. Those which he was unaware of are: verse 465, the omission 
of mil; 1168, herreruelo instead of ferreruelo as in Parte XI (Kohler states 
that his edition ‘‘respecte l’orthographe de |’originale et ne remplace que 
l’u consonne par v,” but he has throughout made changes in spelling, 
without indicating that changes have been made); 1265, Habldvasla in- 
stead of Hablarasla; stage direction following 1277, entran instead of 


1The Russian translations, which I know of through the kindness of M. V. 
Banck, Vice Director of the State Public Library, Leningrad, are: (1) Sobaka na 
sene, in Biblioteka dlja Chtenija, vol. 58, 1843; (2) Sadovnichja sobaka, translated 
by G. Pjatnitskoi, in Otechestvennyja Zapiski, vol. 95, 1854; (3) Sobaka sadovnika, 
translated by A. B., Moscow, 1891. 

2 For the comparison of Kohler’s text with those of the Castillo suelia and 
of a copy of the Barcelona Parte XI in the library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, I am indebted to Professor Otis H. Green. 
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entren; 1538, ¢ (= y) instead of exclamation point; 1964, un castigo in- 
stead of en castigo; stage direction following 2011, bufetillo instead of 
bufetito; 2098, si llegara a instead of ni llegar a; 2261, tengo que instead 
of tengo de; 2366, no anda agora mal instead of no anda mal agora; 2508 
and 2962, vusefiortas instead of vusifiortas; 2555, Ulices instead of Vlises; 
2822, crecié instead of crecia; 2977, rigoroso instead of riguroso; 3074, 
victoria instead of vitoria; 3283, el arma instead of al arma. A consider- 
able number of other changes in his manuscript Kohler recognized as 
errata and corrected, but he was under the impression that they also 
exist, as errata, in the Barcelona Parte XI. The latter is actually far 
from being as deficient as his notes would lead one to believe. If, as 
might be implied from a statement on p. 2, it was while studying at the 
Sorbonne in 1913 that M. Kohler ordered the Barcelona Parte text 
copied, he might have utilized the copy in Paris, at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (signature: Yg 281), and have avoided relying upon a faulty 
manuscript copy. 

Kohler’s edition supplies variants from two other editions: that of 
Ochoa (Paris, 1838) and that of Garnier Fréres (Paris, n. d. 18867), which 
latter, he states, reproduces that of Hartzenbusch (B. A. E., XXIV). 
M. Kohler notes that Ochoa’s text at times varies considerably from the 
others, especially in the third act, and he believes “‘ pour bien des raisons” 
(not stated) that it represents “‘une premiére rédaction de cette partie 
du 3° acte et de la comedia tout entiére, remaniée plus tard par Lope” 
(p. 4). But where did Ochoa get this “premiére rédaction?’”’ Kohler 
does not say, nor does he tell us anything about its relation to the various 
sueltas or to the one old manuscript mentioned by him. Certainly it 
was incumbent upon him to report on these older versions, since he listed 
the variants of more modern, but no more important, editions. I cannot 
report fully on the matter, but I am able to state that the Ochoa edition 
corresponds to the text of the two undated sueltas already cited. But 
which text is represented in the Sevilla suelfa and in the two old manu- 
scripts? That is a question which a scholarly edition should not leave 
unanswered. 

In the notes, at the end, dealing with the verse forms of the play, 
one is rather surprised to find lines 771-806—ordinary redondillas—called 
a “suite d’heptasyllabes, dans laquelle deux vers rimés alternent avec 
deux versos sueltos” (p. 149)! Also, lines 891-970, 1278-1327 and 2997- 
3036 are not quintillas but décimas. In the few brief notes on the text 
(pp. 151-152), there are also statements open to criticism: ‘‘‘mas’ dans 
le sens de ‘pero,’ archaique’’; ‘“‘v. 1195 [jAy, si la pudiesse hablar ] ‘la’ 
dat. sg. est de l’ancienne langue”’ (italics mine); ‘‘v. 2069. ‘arma’ pour 
‘alma,’ forme ancienne (comme au v. 3283).” In the last case a common 
idiom is misunderstood, ‘tocar al arma’: vv. 2067-69, ‘‘jAy de mf, Teo- 
doro ingrato,/ que luego que su grandeza/te toca al arma, me olvidas!”’; 
vv. 3282-84, “. . . Si Marcela / te ha buelto a tocar al arma,/ muy justa 
disculpa es essa.”’ 
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Though the present edition may perhaps be found useful where the 
text alone is desired, one must regret that it is not up to the high standard 
of the editor’s earlier Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen. 


W. L. Ficeter 
Brown University 


Lope de Vega: Cancionero teatral. Prélogo y notas de J. Robles Pazos. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935: 114 pages. 


Sr. Robles has brought together in a handy volume 138 of the songs, 
presumably original in whole or part, which Lope inserted in his comedias. 
The task is not entirely novel. J. F. Montesinos in Lope de Vega: 
Poestas liricas, I (Madrid, 1925; Cldsicos castellanos, 68) printed 67 
similar selections, of which 59 are identical with some of Sr. Robles’s. 
Cejador in his haphazard but stimulating Verdadera poesta lirica castellana 
(5 vols., Madrid, 1921-24) included some 70 songs by Lope, mostly from 
plays, of which 41 are in the Cancionero teatral. From these facts it will 
be seen that this latest anthology represents Lope’s facile and charming 
semi-popular lyric genius more fully than the earlier ones, and also that 
its contents might easily have been expanded. The editor selected, I 
presume, those which appealed to him as best. Certainly they are all 
melodious, if uneven in poetic quality. 

They are classified by types (Cantares de siega, de romerta, de boda, de 
bautizo; Danzas y bailes; Seguidillas; etc.), as in the Montesinos collection, 
though occasionally the placement differs! The eleven-page Prélogo 
explains this classification clearly and simply. The Notas present in 
brief form analogues to most of the songs, and comment on their character. 

To some details one can take exception? ‘Comenzé [Lope] 
utilizando el romance tradicional como medio de hacer llegar su pro- 
duccién dramdtica a las masas, pero luego, animado por el éxito, se dedicé 
a explotar otras formas poéticas que habfan alcanzado también gran 
difusién” (p.1). This sentence seems to mean that Lope needed popular 
song-forms to make his plays go over, which is doubtful. It also indicates 
that he employed the traditional romance in them before he did songs of 
other types, and that calls for reinforcement with facts, for dates are 


1E.g., no. CXXVI, Cancién de amor y celos, put by Montesinos among 
Seguidillas. I can scarcely agree with Sr. Robles when he says of segwidillas 
(p. 7, n. 17) that “no deben considerarse como tales, aunque por el metro lo sean, 
las estrofas que no puedan cantarse sueltas por ir estrechamente ligadas unas 4 
otras.”’ 

? Certain minor items may be noted here. Henriquez Urefia’s Versificacién 
irregular should be cited in the second revised edition (1933), not in the first. The 
source of poem no. XX is not given. The Velador que el castillo velas refrain is 
found in other places besides those named in nos. I, II and the first Nota: i.e., in 
Lope’s El sol parado, I (Acad. IX, p. 50 a); in La Baltasara, a comedia by Vélez de 
Guevara, Coello and Rojas Zorrilla (see Casiano Pellicer, Tratado histérico, Il, 
Madrid, 1804, p. 54); and in the Poesias barias published by John M. Hill, Bloom 
ington, Ind., 1923 (No. XXXII). 
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scarcest among the early plays. It is not quite true that Ruiz de Alarcén 
included in his dramas only two songs of popular type (p. 2): there is a 
good seguidilla in El tejedor de Segovia (2), II, 4; and a romance with 
refrain in El Anticristo, III (rather cultured, to be sure). It is very hard, 
of course, to distinguish between Lope’s creation and his adaption or 
adoption; but it hardly safe to assert (p. 3) that any poem connected with 
the plot of the play is by Lope, at least in part. Surely the coplas which 
form the nuclei of Peribdfiez and El caballero de Olmedo were not Lope’s. 
The statement (p. 11) that ‘se desconocen | las fechas de casi todas las 
comedias”’ is far too strong, after the work of Buchanan, Hamel, Monte- 
sinos, Fichter, and others. As a matter of fact about 113 of Lope’s plays, 
excluding those dated only by the first Peregrino list, can be placed within 
a few years; and of the 95 plays represented in the Robles collection, 31 
are to that extent datable. That is not enough to make a chronological 
arrangement worth while, but a date could have been noted with each 
song, as was done by Montesinos. It would have been helpful to give an 
act as well as a play reference with each item; and to provide a bibliog- 
raphy and an index by plays. 

These are erudite comments on a volume which, by the subordination 
of erudition to text in its attractive print, appears intended to appeal to 
the general reader. Such a reader can complain only that so specialized 
an anthology might well contain every cancién teatral by Lope that 
possesses real literary merit, and a few excellent ones are absent. 

S. Griswotp Morey 


University of California 
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Anent notes 3 and 4 of Professor Anibal’s article ‘‘The Historical 
Elements of Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna,”” PMLA, 1934, XLIX, 
657-718, it is interesting to note that Mr. Bertram D. Wolfe published in 
The Modern Monthly, VII, 1933, 99-104, an article entitled ‘‘The Mass as 
Hero” which deals particularly with Fuente Ovejuna and its relation to 
proletarian literature and the interest that Lope de Vega’s play as well as 
others of the same nature has aroused in post-Czarist Russia. I shall 
only quote here the last paragraph of Mr. Wolfe’s searching article (p. 
104): “It is given to certain masterpieces of the human spirit to anticipate 
a long future development and resume in themselves a long development 
of the past. In that sense, it seems to me, Fuente Ovejuna represents a 
culmination of the Middle Ages and a prevision of the “ post-modern” 
epoch. I leave to a more competent translator the task of presenting its 
startling freshness and newness of spirit to the modern-post-modern 
world. To the taste of the day after tomorrow I think the Famosa 
Comedia de Fuente Ovejuna will be the most popular production of the 
great Spanish theatre of the Golden Age.” 

F, SAncuEez y EscriBaNno 


Professor E. Allison Peers, whose works on Spanish romanticism are 
well known, has had the happy idea to translate freely the Cuban scholar 
Enrique Pifieyro’s book under the title The Romantics of Spain, 1934, 
which appears as the first volume of the Institute of Hispanic Studies, 
University of Liverpool. 

As is well known, for nearly thirty years Pifieyro’s El romanticismo en 
Espafia has been the standard book dealing with Spanish romanticism. 
Later scholars have made important contributions to the life and literary 
works of individual writers, but no one has successfully attempted to treat 
the subject as a whole. 

A change in the title has been made, since as Professor Peers points out 
in his introduction, romanticism in Spain lasted only about three years, 
to be replaced, not by the classicists but by writers who could avoid both 
extremes. He has brought up to date Pifieyro’s text and has added 4 
selective bibliography of each author treated. 

a. PF. Wi. 


Don Narciso Alonso Cortés has printed thirteen important articles in & 
volume entitled Articulos histérico-literarios, 224 pp., Valladolid, 1935. 
In this collection he presents important documents found in the 
archives of Valladolid which cast light upon well known literary figures — 
such as Rodriguez de Montalvo; Feliciano de Silva; Dofia Isabel de 
266 
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Urbina, the first wife of Lope de Vega; Padre Feijé0; more data con- 
cerning the Cachupines de Laredo, and on Miguel de Carvajal, which first 
appeared in the first volume of the Hispanic Review. 

Other chapters deal with conjectures regarding the identity of 
Montemayor’s Diana; the first periodical published in Valladolid, Diario 
Pinciano, edited by the Mexican Beristéin in 1787-1788; Nicolds 
Ferndndez de Moratin’s Fiesta de Toros looked upon as an example of the 
popular Muse; the contemporaneous opinion of Bretén’s Marcela and 
of Pereda’s La Montdlvez; and Ventura de la Vega’s romantic tendencies 
as seen particularly in his plays translated from Delavigne, Hugo and 
Dumas peére. 

In the valuable chapter on “Salvador Rueda y la poesfa de su tiempo,” 
Sefior Alonso Cortés publishes as an appendix to his study a long letter 
addressed to him by the poet in which he tells of his own work and 
especially of his relationship with Rubén Darfo. 

The same critic has recently published an interesting new anthology 
entitled Las cien mejores poesias del siglo XIX, Valladolid, 1934. 

gd. P. FW. G. 


Boletin de bibliotecas y bibliografta, tomo I, ntimero 1, 1934. 


This new journal, the organ of the Asociacién de Bibliotecarios y 
Bibliéfilos de Espafia, is published by the Seminario de Biblioteconomia 
de la Universidad (Noviciado, 3, Madrid). Its main purpose (see p. 62) 
is to perform for Spain a service similar to that of the “‘ Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature.” It covers all literary and scientific reviews 
published in the Spanish language, thus partially supplementing in one 
important aspect—Spanish American literature—the bibliography of the 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola. Hispanists will find much of value in the 
list of periodicals, pp. 63-71. In addition to the strictly bibliographical 
part, there are eleven short articles on bibliographical subjects. Ex- 
amples: J. Dominguez Bordona, ‘‘ Encuadernaciones espafiolas;’’ Federico 
Ruiz Morcuende, ‘ Moratin, bibliotecario.’”” There is also a section 
devoted to reviews of books on the general subject of bibliography. 

O. H. G. 


Universidad de Chile. Anales de la Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién: 
Seccién de Filologta, tomo I, cuaderno 1, Prensas de la Universidad de 
Chile, 1934. 


The scope of this newly founded journal is not made clear by any 
definite statement, but apparently the word filologia is given the widest 
possible interpretation. The first number contains reviews of such di- 
verse books as Lapcevic, La philosophie de l’ art classique, Moras, Ursprung 
und Entwicklung des Begriffs der Civilisation in Frankreich, and Wright, 
The -ra Verb Form in Spain. The following is a list of the articles: P. 
Sebastian Englert, “Los elementos derivados del Aymard y del Quichua 
en el Idioma Araucano;” idem, “Araucano y Rapanui;” Mariano 
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Latorre, “Pfo Baroja y el ciclo La selva oscura;” Y. Pino Saavedra, © 
“Anotaciones métricas” (an expansion of the author’s review of J, — 
Vicufia Cifuentes, Estudios de métrica espafiola, in Volkstum u. Kultur der 7 
Romanen, III, 1930, 289-295); Rodolfo Oroz, ‘Sobre los sufijos de los” 
nombres gentilicios chilenos;” Anfbal Echeverria y Reyes, “ Vocablos © 
salitreros;” Claudio Rosales Y., “Las combinaciones vocdlicas en la = 
lengua vulgar de Chile.” 
O. H. G, 


Revista hispdnica moderna. Boletin del Instituto de las Espafias, afio I, 4 
nim. 1, octubre 1934. Casa de las Espafias, Columbia University, © 
New York. . 


The scope of this quarterly journal, which is both an expansion of the ~ 
Boletin del Instituto de las Espafias and a resurrection and continuation of © 
the Revista de estudios hispdnicos, is stated as follows: ‘‘Contiene articulos, ~ 
resefias de libros y noticias sobre la literatura de hoy; una bibliografia— 
hispanoamericana que aspirar4 a ser completa; noticias acerca del © 
hispanismo en este continente; y una seccién escolar dedicada a los © 
estudiantes de espafiol.’””’ The Director is Professor Federico de Onis; the © 
Editors, Angel del Rfo, Juan Guerrero Ruiz, M. J. Benardete. The 
contents of the first number—a sort of homenaje to Unamuno in the year © 
of his retirement from active service in the University of Salamanca—are~ 
as follows: William R. Shepherd, ‘“‘Hacia la amistad triangular” (a © 
reprint of the article which appeared in the first number of the Revista de 
estudios hispdnicos); Federico de Onis, “Julian Ribera” (a necrology); ~ 
Angel del Rio, “‘ Miguel de Unamuno: Vida y obra;” S. C. Rosenbaum, © 
“ Bibliograffa de Unamuno;” M. J. Benardete, “Personalidad e indi-” 
vidualidad en Unamuno;” Libros Nuevos, Noticias Literarias, Biblio- 
graffa Hispanoamericana, Notas varias sobre Hispanismo, Actividades © 
del Instituto, Seccién Escolar. 4 

The Hispanic Review extends a warm and cordial greeting to this new ~ 
and important publication in the field of Hispanic studies. 

O. H. G. 


The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies, by a number of scholars” 
Edited for The Modern Humanities Research Association by William © 
J. Entwistle, Vol. IV, The University Press, Oxford, 1934: viii + 206) 
pages. 4 
This admirable volume covers studies in the modern languages for the” 
year ending June 30, 1933. Hispanic studies are reviewed with the fok) 
lowing subdivisions: Catalan Studies, by Professor I. Gonzdélez Lluberaj; _ 
Spanish Philology, by Professor I. Gonzdlez Llubera; Medieval Spanisly 
Literature, by Professor I. Gonzélez Llubera; Classical and Modern Span- 


ish Literature, by Professor W. C. Atkinson; Basque, by Professor Ws 
J. Entwistle. 


0.H.G. | 


Lb 





